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» These are some of the people to ask 
when you have questions about Guif. 


Finding, producing and transporting energy are 
complicated jobs. Sometimes the reasons we do things one 
way instead of another, or do one thing instead of another, 

aren’t clear to anybody outside the business. 

But the people and the press have a right to know what 
we’re doing and how it will affect them. 

So Gulf Oil Corporation has an elaborate system for supply- 
ing answers to questions about our company. The people in 
the picture are just a few of the people who are in charge of 
Gulf Public Affairs offices in various parts of the country. 
Below there is a list of names and phone numbers of the 
Gulf people to call when you need information. 

We hope you'll use the system, because probably one of the 
most important challenges we have to meet is maintaining 
a free and open dialogue with the press. 














1. Atlanta, Georgia 

Michael M. Kumpf:+ 404-897-7738 
2. Boston, Massachusetts 

James T. Morris + 617-227-7030 

3. Denver, Colorado 

James W. Hart, Jr. * 303-758-5855 
4..Houston, Texas 

James I. Gatten+ 713-750-2736 

. Raymond Snokhous + 713-682-1070 
6. Los Angeles, California 

Ralph E. Lewis, Jr. - 213-553-3800 
7. New Orleans, Louisiana 
Michael H. Nelson 504-566-2000 
8. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Jack Galloway « 215-563-6633 

9. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Thomas D. Walker + 412-263-5938 
10. Santa Fe, New Mexico 

A. Samuel Adelo + 505-988-8905 
11. Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Jeffrey P. Harris + 918-587-3575 

12. Washington, D.C. 

Nicholas G. Flocos+ 202-659-8720 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
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Ed he months of hacking through seemingly 
impenetrable jungles and scaling tortuous ice-covered 
slopes had taken their toll. With the last vestige of his 
strength, he dragged himself to the entrance of the 
mountain cave. 

Forcing his torn and pain-wracked body the last 
few inches, he collapsed, exhausted at the feet of the 
great guru. 

His quest was finally at an end. 

“Tell me, oh great master, oh seer of visions never 
dreamed of by the pithy mind of ordinary man,’ he 
croaked, through fever-parched lips. 

“Tell me the answer.” 

“The answer, my son, the great guru whispered, 
“is that Xerox is a registered trademark of Xerox 
Corporation and, as a brand name, should be used 
only to identify its products and services.” 












































“Some budget slashers 


“Budget cutting in state and local governments is politically popular. 
Unfortunately, it’s not always financially smart. 

Take New York for example. Without much thought, the state proposed 
to shut down 135 day care centers, serving 7,500 working families, in hopes 
of saving $20 million. 

In fact, a Columbia School of Public Health study calculated that this 
‘saving’ would have created $18.8 million in spending by other government 
agencies, both state and federal. 

As the union representing state and local government workers, we see 
these kinds of blind budget decisions being made in‘every state, every day. 

We know legitimate budget cuts are hard enough to live with. But false 
cuts are intolerable.” 


“The business of government is people? 


—Jerry Wurf, President 


in the public service 


American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
1625 L Street, NW, Washington, D.C. 20036 
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DEATH 
WATCH 


‘**Reports of my 

death have been 

greatly exaggerated,’’ Mark 
Twain once said upon coming 
across his obituary in a newspa- 
per. Perhaps the need to know 
that we are not the subject of the 
ultimate put-down is what makes 
us such avid readers of death 
notices. In any case, according to 
one survey, obituaries are among 
the most widely read features in 
American newspapers. They are 
also among the most poorly writ- 


own study revealed that more 
than half the obituaries published 
in New York City’s three dailies 
neglected to mention the single 
most important element—cause 
of death. Surprised? So were we. 
So we set out to take a look at 
what goes on behind the obit 


desk. 
12 11 Years On The 

Obit Desk 
By Alden Whitman 
Mr. Obit, as he’s sometimes 
called, wrote advance obituaries 
for The New York Times from 1964 
to 1976. If anyone ever broke new 
ground in writing about the dead, 


Death Watch: 


veled the globe, interviewing the 
famous, and ferreted out facts 
from the Times morgue to put 
together thoughtful appraisals of 
Harry Truman, Vladimir 
Nabokov, Ho Chi Minh, and 
dozens of other world leaders. 
17 Death And The 

Daily Faithful 
By Rinker Buck 
Ever wonder who writes all 
those obits that fill pages of small- 
town newspapers? Rinker Buck 
spent nearly two years on the obit 
desk of the Berkshire Eagle in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, getting 
to know the local undertakers and 
the customs of dying in New Eng- 
land. 








ten and least journalistic. MORE’s 
Sex Is In, 


25 Politics Is Out 


By Andrew Walfish 
Why did Sylvester Stallone bomb 
on the cover of New York maga- 
zine? Why was Cher such a suc- 
cess at People? MORE takes a 
look at the best and worst maga- 
zine covers of 1976. 

A Press Dynasty 
32 Topples in Oakland 
By Peter Collier 
When the Oakland Tribune was 
sold this spring, it marked the end 
of three generations of control by 
the Knowland family. The 
dynasty began early this century 
with ‘Silk Hat Joe.”’ He was 
followed by his son, William, who 
had served a lengthy term as U.S. 
Senator and who killed himself in 
1974. The last Knowland was 
‘**Young Joe,’’ who couldn’t stop 
the paper’s hemorrhaging. Peter 
Collier, author of the best-selling 
biography, The Rockefellers, 
chronicles the rise and demise of 
the Knowlands. 








it was Alden Whitman. He tra- 
42 A Day In The Life 

Of Jimmy Breslin 
By Denis Hamill 
The Daily News’ Jimmy Breslin is 
probably the most widely read 
columnist in New York City. So 
why is he complaining so much? 
Denis Hamill followed Breslin 
around for a day as he groused 
about alcohol, obesity, and Son of 
Sam. Seems that after the colum- 
nist received a letter from the .44- 


caliber killer in June, nothing has 
been the same. 
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Losing 

The Faith 
By Aaron Latham 
When Urban League President 
Vernon Jordan accused Jimmy 
Carter of neglecting the poor, this 
summer, the White House press 
office lashed back. Jordan, 


according to deputy press aide 
Rex Granum, was damaging the 
“‘hopes and aspirations of those 
poor people.’’ It seems that 
Carter, true to his Baptist 
upbringing, has no patience for 
those who have lost the faith. 


Furthermore: 

Daniel Schorr 

Strikes Back 
By Daniel Schorr 
Former CBS correspondent 
Daniel Schorr was cleared by the 
government of any wrongdoing in 
connection with the publication of 
the suppressed Pike report on 
USS. intelligence activities. But the 
press seems intent on characteriz- 
ing him as a ‘‘purloiner’’ of docu- 
ments. Schorr lashes back at 7V 
Guide and The New Republic. 
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LET TER 


DRAMA CRITICS COUNT 

Maybe New York’s drama crit- 
ics don’t count for much, but at 
least they count. Your article 
(‘Critic Power,’ July/August 
1977) awards 1970’s Cry For Us 
All a run of 308 performances. 
Actually it ran for 8 performances 
(plus 18 previews); ’69/°70 may 
have been a bad season, but it 
wasn’t suicidal. 

Also, please get your claws out 
of poor, kindly Harold Clurman. 
Bad enough he had to direct 
Where’s Daddy; the author was 
William Inge. 

Alan Rich 
Drama Critic 
New York magazine 


MORE replies: Obviously, our 
computer couldn’t distinguish 
between a flop and a hit. We stand 
corrected. 


GODFATHER II 

In 1975, I reviewed Thomas 
Plate’s book Crime Pays! in The 
New York Times Book Review and 
called him to task for reverently 
describing Meyer Lansky as a 
‘‘giant’” who was as important in 
the development of America as a 
Rockefeller or a Roosevelt. I 
wrote that reading Mr. Plate’s 
book was ‘“‘like tasting a fresh- 
frozen souffle—watery, tasteless, 
and eminently forgettable.” 

His latest literary effort—an 
attack on my investigation of Car- 
mine Galante for The New York 
Times (‘‘The Making of a God- 
father,’ June 1977)—is equally 
tasteless. It is not surprising that a 
person who would peddle such a 
grandiose idea of American crimi- 
nals (Lansky in the same breath 
as Roosevelt) would also try to 
foist on an unsuspecting public 
the half-cocked theory that a 
Federal government agency, with 
the knowledge of ‘‘the Justice 
Department, the White House”’ 
conspired to use the press to 
create a new mob hero. 

Mr. Plate’s rendition of how I 
researched and wrote the article 
on the emergence of Galante in 
the mob hierarchy is absolute fic- 





tion in both its conception and its 
details. He states that high offi- 
cials of the Drug Enforcement 
Administration leaked a confi- 
dential report on Galante to the 
Times who ‘‘farmed it out’’ to 
me—and that was how the article 
had its beginnings. On the con- 
trary, the Times Magazine asked 
me in November of last year to 
investigate the rumors that 
Galante was stepping into the 
vacuum created by Carlo Gam- 
bino’s death; I was not given, 
then or thereafter, any reports, 
documents, guidance, or instruc- 
tion. 

According to Mr. Plate, this 
particular report was manufac- 
tured from scattershot intel- 
ligence by the DEA’s Unified 
Intelligence Division and was 
designed to be leaked to the press; 
the Division, says Plate, had been 
tipped off that ‘‘President Carter 
and Attorney General Bell’’ were 
planning to do away with the Divi- 
sion and therefore ‘“‘moved into 
action,”’ presenting the report on 
December 8, 1976. Mr. Plate’s 
scenario collapses in on itself— 
that date was well before Carter 
had taken office, well before Bell 
had even been chosen. 

Contrary to Mr. Plate’s mus- 
ings about the eagerness of law 
enforcement officials to promote 
a new mob hero, I found, during 
my investigation, a great reluc- 
tance on their part to divulge any 
inteiligence details. After all, the 
disclosure in the Times, and sub- 
sequently in other publications, of 
the massive surveillance on Ga- 
lante, blew the lid off a great 
many intelligence covers. Because 
of this fact, law enforcement offi- 
cials were upset, not pleased, 
about the publicity. 

My article on Carmine 
Galante—the Times was careful 
never to call him the new ‘‘boss 
of bosses,’ contrary to Mr. 
Plate’s assertions, but rather 
characterized him as a mafia 
figure whose influence could 
eventually equal or exceed that of 
Gambino—was the result of an 





intensive two-month investiga- 
tion. During that time, I inter- 
viewed a variety of underworld 
sources and relied as heavily on 
information from them as I did on 
conversations with law enforce- 
ment officials. 

And I tried half a dozen times 
to contact Galante himself, a rudi- 
mentary rule of fair play in jour- 
nalism which Plate chose to 
ignore. It is one thing for Mr. 
Plate to make patently false state- 
ments about my story being based 
on some allegedly leaked confi- 
dential government report, it is 
another for him to print those 
statements without ever attempt- 
ing to reach me for the facts. One 
would expect that MORE, which 
purports to be the watchdog of 
responsible journalism, would 
require its contributors to check 
with the targets of their attack 
before allowing such a sloppy and 
unbalanced piece of reporting to 
appear between its covers. 

— Lucinda Franks 
New York City 


Thomas Plate replies: 1 am sorry 
that Lucinda Franks did not enjoy 
my article. I am even sorrier that 
she still doesn’t like Crime Pays! 
But there’s a much more impor- 
tant point here that, when Ms. 
Franks quiets down, I wish she 
would give some thought to. 
Point: organized-crime stories are 
a fiendishly treacherous jour- 
nalistic exercise; our sources tend 
to be largely if not wholly govern- 
mental; such a dependency breeds 
manipulation-itis. Do we re- 
porters have one set of rules for 
most stories, and a lower set of 
standards for O/C reportage? 
Think about it, Cindy Franks. 
Search your soul!...As she 
admits (to her credit), Carmine 
Galante could not see his way to 
returning her calls. And who can 
blame him? What good could it 
have possibly done him? ‘‘C.G. in 
a phone interview denies being a 
member of organized crime...” 
followed by two hundred para- 
graphs of police handiwork? 
Back to journalism school: 
Cindy Franks may be a very good 
writer—I am prepared to cave in 
graciously on this point—but on a 
tricky story like this, she’s really 
out of her element, a grand diva 
in a Harlem bottle club. Why 





couldn’t the Times have waited 
and pitched this one to Nick 
Gage, who’s major league when it 
comes to handling governmental 
curve balls? Why the big rush? 
Just to beat Rupert Murdoch’s 
New York? For the record: I wrote 
the first (I believe) Galante’s- 
back-in-town-and-causing-trouble 
story. It ran in New York maga- 
zine. In 1975! So not only is the 
heart-warming Galante comeback 
story the nifty handiwork of 
government pipe-artists; it’s not 
even real news. Yet the Times laid 
it out on page one. With the 
authoritative Franks byline! The 
Times’ initial instinct was correct: 
it was a story that belonged in the 
magazine. Way in the back of the 
book. Rupert evidently scared 
them into overplaying their hand. 

I’ve decided not to trot the 
reader through a rehash of the 
sequence of events leading up to 
the hyping of the godfather. My 
sources stand by the information 
they gave me, so I stand by the 
story. If they are lying or mislead- 
ing—and I can’t imagine why they 
should or would —Cindy Franks is 
owed an apology. But in my opin- 
ion, Ms. Franks doth protesteth 
too much. 


CHASING GHOSTS 
Aaron Latham’s article ‘‘White 
House Flips Out’? (June 1977) 
showed as much of the dripping 
saliva of hungry, ambitious jour- 
nalism as it did the White House’s 
paranoia about being likened to 
the Nixon administration. The 
emulation, or is it envy, of Wood- 
ward and Bernstein that some 
journalists have these days sends 
them puffing after the slightest 
scent, real or imagined, of Nixon 
aroma in the Carter White House. 
Certainly no one can be 
surprised at Mr. Powell’s over- 
stated denial and over-played 
response. The White House’s fear 
of comparison to the Nixon ad- 
ministration and Mr. Powell's 
weaknesses as a press secretary 
are rather well-known facts, even 
out here in the Midwest! But how 
disconcerting to see the media 
chasing apparitions instead of 
facts. Could it be that Mr. Latham 
is so hungry for a story that, like 
the man in the desert, he takes 
mirage for reality? 
—Sandy Clayman 








Hot weather reading 
with cold facts 
about conserving energy. 
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These booklets, from the nation’s electric 
companies, tell you all about how to save energy 
(and money) on your air conditioning. 

In the past few years, the electric companies 
have published millions of pieces on the subject... 
enough for every man, woman, and child in the U.S. 

lf everyone would act on their suggestions, it 
could make a significant contribution to the total 
conservation effort. And it would also go a long 
way toward easing the strain on electric power 
during summer's hottest days. 

The electric companies, in addition to making 
available millions of useful booklets for their custom- 
ers, are devoted to conserving scarce resources. 


- 


For instance, almost all electric companies are 
now building or planning power plants that will use 
more abundant domestic fuels—coal and uranium 
—instead of oil and natural gas. 

That way, they won't be burning the raw materi- 
als that are used for drugs, fertilizers, textiles, and 
many other products 

Working together, we can all do a lot to help. If 
you'd like information on how to conserve energy 
on your air conditioning, contact your local electric 
company. Or write the Edison Electric Institute 


at this address. Edison Electric Institute 
for the electric companies 
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HELLBOX 


.44-Caliber Coverage. . . ‘Bulletin’ Stripped. . . 
Strike Strife... G&W Series. . . King Redux... 
Art Directors on ‘Time’. . . Fixing Plimpton... 
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TEMPLE TYRANT 
PREYS ON PRESS 





‘New West’ Target 
Of S.F. Faith Healer 





Michael Alexander/New West 


Rev. Jim Jones: Does he have supernatural powers over the press? 





Self-styled evangelist Jim Jones 
is unique among the storefront 
gurus of San Francisco. Not only 
does he claim to cure cancer, but 
he also seems to exert superhu- 
man powers over the media. 

New West magazine is the latest 
target of Jones and his Peoples 
Temple Christian Church, an 
interracial, interdenominational 
organization which claims a 
California membership of 20,000. 
The magazine printed a two-part 








series on August | and 15 alleging 
that Jones—who runs a drug 
rehabilitation center and San 
Francisco’s largest soup kitchen— 
is involved with fraud, beatings, 
and kidnappings. 

The articles, researched by San 
Francisco Chronicle reporter 
Marshall Kilduff and New West 
contributing editor Phil Tracy, 
were based on horror stories told 
by former members. Among 
them were a set of parents who 





watched as their 16-year-old 
daughter was paddled 75 times for 
hugging a girlfriend; a woman 
whose five-year-old son had been 
taken to an agricultural commune 
run by the temple in South 
America; and a couple who ran a 
home for emotionally disturbed 
boys and were required to turn 
over all welfare checks they 
received from the state to the 
church. 

While the story was being 
researched, New West was sub- 
jected to a massive protest cam- 
paign. According to the article, 
“At its height, our editorial of- 
fices in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles were each receiving as 
many as 50 phone calls and 70 let- 
ters a day. The great majority of 
the letters and calls came from 
temple members and supporters, 
as well as such prominent Califor- 
nians as Lieutenant Governor 
Mervyn Dymally .. .” 

The New York offices of 
Publisher Rupert Murdoch, who 
bought New West last year from 
Clay Felker, were also bom- 
barded. Bruce Rothwell, a Mur- 
doch assistant, says that 500 to 
600 letters and phone calls were 
received in the space of three 
weeks, some from “‘local political 
people.” New West’s northern 
California editor, Rosalie Muller 
Wright, says she was so disturbed 
by the number of calls she 
received at home that ‘‘I dressed 
my kids in the middle of the night 
and took them to a motel.” 

More indirect pressure was also 
exerted. Local advertisers, such 
as the Garden Cheese Co. and the 
Narcissus Hair Salon, report they 
received telephone calls urging 
them to pull their New West ads 
and ask the magazine not to run 





the story. They refused. 

Tracy says he discovered a 
broken window lock at New West 
one morning and that his files on 
Peoples Temple were out of place. 
Although a police investigation 
concluded that no break-in had 
occurred, Tracy remarks, ‘‘There 
is no doubt in my mind that the 
files were disturbed. They’re my 
files and I should know how | left 
them.”’ 

Why should prominent Califor- 
nians help Jones head off an 
investigation? Explained William 
Barnes, San Francisco Examiner 
political writer, ‘‘Jones is very 
influential in city politics, and 
elections here are frequently won 
by small margins.” 

The 1975 mayoral race, for 
example, was decided by 4,000 
votes. Jones’ San Francisco con- 
gregation numbers about 9,000. 
In that contest, the temple 
worked hard for the winner, 
George Moscone, who later 
appointed Jones to the Housing 
Authority Commission. (Jones 
was later elected chairman.) 

New West was not the first 
publication to encounter pressure 
while tangling with Jones and his 
church. One year ago, Chronicle 
reporter Julie Smith set out to do 
a feature on Jones and confronted 
what she called, “‘the worst thing I 
had ever been through. I must 
have gotten 30 letters before I 
wrote the story. Jones would call 
me at home and wake me up. 
Once he claimed he had gotten an 
anonymous phone call from 
someone who told him certain 
things that were in my story. This 
was after a weekend when I had 
left it in my desk and it was very 
clear to me that he had read a ver- 
sion of it.”’ Smith said her story 
turned out to be a ‘“‘valentine”’ 
and confessed to being ‘‘a craven, 
lily-livered coward.” 

Kilduff had trouble selling his 
story on Peoples Temple. A year 
ago, he offered it to New West, 
then run by Felker. Kevin Starr, 
an editor at the time, accepted the 
idea, but changed his mind 
after—according to Tracy—he 
was visited by ‘“‘some oversized” 
temple members. (Starr could not 
be reached for comment.) Kilduff 
then took the piece to San Fran- 
cisco magazine, but after a change 
of editors there, he decided to try 











New West again. This time he was 
successful. 

At first, Kilduff just planned to 
write a profile of ‘‘a political 
kingmaker who operates behind a 
closed-door church.”’ However, 
former members began to contact 
him, eager to tell their tales, and 
the direction of the article 
changed. 

Despite Jones’ powerful 
friends, the New West articles 
have prompted a flurry of activity 
in San Francisco. Quentin Kopp, 
head of the San Francisco board 
of supervisors, asked Moscone to 
investigate the temple and was 
answered through a press release 
that ‘‘the Mayor’s office is 
neither inclined nor equipped to 
conduct a criminal investigation.” 
District Attorney Joseph Freitas 
has begun a probe of Jones and 
his church. (Freitas has frequently 
visited the Temple and said he 
was ‘“‘impressed with Jones and 
the position he has taken on social 
issues.) The Examiner ran a 
lengthy piece delving deeper into 
the charges against Jones. And 
Jones resigned his post on the 
Housing Commission. At last re- 
port, he was holed up at the tem- 
ple’s farm in South America and 
unavailable for comment. 

Michael Prokes, associate min- 
ister at the temple, claims the New 
West articles are full of ‘‘out- 
rageous lies.’’ But, he says the 
temple believes ‘‘freedom of the 
press is the mainstay of democ- 
racy”’ and is hesitant to sue for 
libel. According to Prokes, the 
sources behind the New West arti- 
cles were former members who 
left the church because it refused 
to adopt a revolutionary philoso- 
phy. ‘“‘We caught them making 
ammunition,”’ he says. ‘‘We have 
affidavits that they robbed from 
the church—one molested her 
own child. We feel that Peoples 
Temple is definitely targeted for 
destruction. We expect this sort of 
thing because it’s the same thing 
they did to Martin Luther King.” 

Prokes insists that temple offi- 
cials never organized a protest 
campaign against New West. ‘“‘I 
think some of those calls were 
made by provocateurs,”’ he says. 
But, he adds, ‘‘If we had wanted 
to organize a campaign, it would 
have been unbelievable.” 

—RHONDA ORIN 














S.E.C. 
SQUEEZE 


Govt. Bids ‘Times’ 
Rush G&W Series 


The New York Times’ recent 
investigation of Gulf & Western 
may have had more impact before 
it was printed than after it actually 
came out. The worst fears of 
G&Ww executives and 
stockholders—that the company’s 
stock would plummet after the 
three-part series by Seymour 
Hersh and Jeff Gerth appeared in 
July—did not come true. Despite 
extremely active trading in G&W 
shares, the stock dipped only one 
point in the days following the 
publication of the articles. (On 
Monday, July 25, the second day 
of the series, G&W was the most 
actively traded stock on the 
market: 938,000 shares, including 
a block of 570,600, changed 
hands; on an average day, the 
figure is closer to 30,000 shares.) 

But Gulf & Western officials 
weren’t the only ones concerned 
about the possible effect of the 
ongoing Times investigation. In an 
action that the Securities and 
Exchange Commission’s Stanley 
Sporkin admits was ‘‘unusual,”” 
the SEC made a formal request to 
the Times to print the results of its 














Seymour Hersh: The SEC asked him 
to hurry his Gulf & Western series. 





inquiry ‘‘as soon as possible.” 
The call came one week before 
the series appeared. Sporkin, 
director of the SEC Division of 
Enforcement, says, “‘There were 
too many rumors floating around. 
We were concerned about the 
impact of uninformed market 
activity." The SEC’s major con- 
cern was that an increased trading 
volume could conceivably lead to 
an artificial deflation in the price 
of G&W stock. The commission 
wanted the Times, which had been 
investigating the company for at 
least five months, to either fish or 
cut bait. 

Sporkin spoke first to Hersh 
who had a ready response for the 
SEC. ‘‘He’s very independent,” 
says Sporkin. ‘‘He said he would 
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do what he wanted.”’ The SEC of- 
ficial also contacted Times law- | 
yers. The Times’ top lawyer, | 
James Goodale, confirms that | 
Sporkin contacted the paper, and | 
seconded Hersh’s view. ‘‘The 
government can not order you to 
start or stop publication,” he says. 

Hersh’s collaborator, Gerth, 
agrees that there was probably a 
good deal of stock speculation 
going on before the articles went 
to press. ‘“‘He [Sporkin] must 
have thought that the rumors 
were damaging. Still, I would 
have to say it was an unusual 
request. You can’t stop people 
from speculating.” 

Advance-publication rumors of 
devastating revelations did, in 
fact, have a considerable impact 
on at least one aspect of the 
market. Short selling on G&W — 
the practice of trading stock in 
anticipation of a decline in price— 
increased drastically in the month 
immediately preceding the Times 
series. From June 15 to July 15, 
G&W short stocks numbered 
218,244 shares. In the previous 
month the total was only 49,352. 

As one market analyst put it, 
“There is no question that the 
awareness on the Street that the 
Times was preparing a major 
investigation of G&W had a con- 
siderable influence on its stock. 
Based on rumors, people sell 
short, and that’s exactly what 
happened.” 





COMIC 
WARS 


DOONESBURY 








‘Bulletin’ Goes to Court 
In ‘Doonesbury’ Battle 





Philadelphia’s newspaper cir- 
culation war reached comic 
heights in July as the Knight-Rid- 
der-owned J/nquirer out- 
maneuvered the Bulletin for rights 
to Gary Trudeau’s Doonesbury 
and five other Universal Press 
Syndicate features. The Bulletin, 
whose circulation is down 68,000 
since 1971, is not laughing, 
however, and has gone to court to 
make its point, 

A year ago, Universal 
approached both newspapers 
seeking long-term contracts. 














Neither newspaper liked the idea, 
but the /nquirer, the larger of the 
two papers, used the occasion to 
make it clear that it would very 
much like to have Doonesbury. 
Over the following months, rela- 





tions between Universal and 
Bulletin Executive Editor B. Dale 
Davis soured. Davis claims that in 
January a Universal representa- 
tive threatened to transfer 
Doonesbury to the Inquirer if Davis 
did not accept the syndicate’s 
request for a long-term contract— 
including an across-the-board rate 
increase and a concession on the 
Bulletin’s territorial rights. Davis 
resisted Universal’s demands, 
unaware that the syndicate had 
begun informal talks with the 
Inquirer over the popular comic 
strip. 

By July, Universal decided it 
had given the Bulletin enough 
time to make a deal. On July 13, 
Universal President John McMeel 
held a marathon meeting with 
Inquirer Executive Editor Gene 
Roberts that lasted from 10:00 
a.m. until 5:45 the following 
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morning. /nquirer lawyers were 
roused from bed at midnight to 
draw up the new contract. 

When the Bulletin was notified a 
few days later that Universal was 
exercising its 30-day option to 
cancel its features, Davis 
instructed his lawyers to seek a 
temporary restraining order to 
prevent the /nquirers imminent 
use of Doonesbury. Federal Judge 
Alfred L. Luongo, meeting in an 
emergency night session, refused 
the request. The Bulletin then filed 
suit against Universal, claiming 
that it had an oral, two-year con- 
tract with the syndicate. It is an 
argument not likely to prevail for, 
as Judge Luongo put it in denying 
the Bulletin petition for a prelimi- 
nary injunction, ‘‘Neither the 
plaintiff nor the defendant is 
likely to rely on an oral contract in 
the very serious business of comic 
strips.”” 

The /nquirer has intervened in 











the case on the grounds that 
Davis was using the threat of law- 
suits to intimidate other syndi- 
cates from dealing with the 
Inquirer, an accusation that Davis 
has denied in court. ‘“‘How can a 
family-owned paper intimidate a 
58-paper chain?”’ he asks. /nquirer 
lawyer David H. Marion summed 
up his client’s position this way: 
‘He [Davis] is a sore loser and 
brought us all into court because 
of that.” 

Doonesbury began its new life in 
the /nquirer August 15. Although 
the rates are a closely guarded 
secret, it was established in court 
that the /nquirer is paying more 
than the $325-a-week price-tag to 
which the Bulletin had agreed. The 
five-year Universal-/nquirer con- 
tract also includes a price hike for 
all other Universal features, and 
gives the syndicate the right to sell 
the same features to 26 daily 
newspapers—including those in 
Harrisburg, Allentown, Lan- 
caster, and Trenton—previously 
denied it in contracts with the 
Bulletin. 

—JON TIMOTHY HACKLER 














TIME 
BOMB? 


Newsweekly’s New Look 
Draws Mixed Reviews 


“It’s a yawn,’’ says George 
Lois, former art director of 
Esquire. ‘‘An effort was made to 
be more handsome, but flair is 
missing. I want to be knocked on 
my ass by a graphic.’’ What’s 
making Lois yawn is the new Time 
magazine—overhauled and 


<< 











Before and after. 





redesigned—that appeared 
August 8 (featuring a cover story 
on the new New York Times). 

Time’s cleaner, more regi- 
mented design is the work of 
Walter Bernard, former art direc- 
tor of New York magazine, who 
began work on the project in 
February. Now art director at 
Time, Bernard felt the old format 
was ‘‘graphically disorganized and 
lacked a clearly defined per- 
sonality.”’ 

Time's cover still retains the 
familiar red border, but the logo 


The Nation 


Working to Reform Welfare 











CHECK IT OUT 


OVER EXPOSURE: Good Housekeeping editor John Mack Carter 
runs three photos of himself in August issue. One in fashion 
spread .... Times crack ad department goofs. Okayed phony classified 
from ‘‘Commissioner of Official Languages’’ in Ottawa looking for 
people to teach French in American schools. Times only paper that 
swallowed gag. Barry McCarthy, Times pr man, admits paper didn’t 
check ad: ‘“‘We do everything in the world. In this case we did 
not.”’... Merger of International Typographers Union with Newspa- 
per Guild imminent. Increasing automation bringing interests of re- 
porters and typesetters closer together. Real reason could be fears that 
ITU is dying union, and leaders want strength in numbers. 


MORE SAM: While eight million 

New Yorkers hoped for quick cap- 

ture of Son of Sam, staff of at 

least one magazine was counting 

on another week of freedom for 

killer. New York was scheduled to 

go to press day after arrest with 

cover piece by Robert Daley on 

why detectives couldn’t find Sam. 

Had to change cover line and 

tenses in article.... New York 

Post’s Steve Dunleavy, an Aussie, 

still not too familiar with new 

beat. Referred to gathering at 

home of Son of Sam victim as 

‘sort of a wake.”’ In city of well 3 

over one million Jews, someone should have informed Dunleavy that 
Moskowitz family would ‘“‘sit shiva.’’... Press accounts of photogs 
‘break-in’ at Sam’s apartment tough to swallow. Maybe Yonkers 
cops, already red-faced at having killer right under their noses, were 
taking an unscheduled nap. Incident prompted Howard Simons, 
managing editor of Washington Post, to send letter to stringers: 
**. . . we do not 1) break laws, 2) misrepresent ourselves, 3) engage 
in unethical activities.’’ Post stringer David Berliner was one of those 
nabbed. 


LAYING DOWN THE LAW: Times preparing guidelines in wake of 
decision allowing lawyers to advertise. Only names, addresses, hours, 
established rates. No ‘‘Best Lawyers in Town”’ claims... . AP hires 
Frank Magid Associates for audience research on how often people 
listen to news. AP’s Bob Benson concerned that ‘‘Local stations are 
doing less national news and more local news of their 
own.”’... McCa'l’s planning new mag for spring release. Aiming for 
younger woman. No title yet... . Washington Post turns thumbs down 
on July Jack Anderson series on Ervil LeBaron, ‘‘the prophet of 
violence . . . who is responsible for at least 20 murders”’ in Utah. Post 
Managing Editor Howard Simons calls columns ‘“‘libelous,’’ but 
Anderson’s office claims cops have called to confirm gruesome 
details. 900 papers did run story. 


FEMALE SUPERIOR: WomenSports staffers beat Sports Illustrated 
team 8-5 in Magazine Publishers League softball game. WNBC-TV 
suggests sex tests be conducted... . San Francisco Chronicle reprints 
portion of Warren Hoge piece on Cary Grant. Story originally 
appeared in Times Sunday mag, but Chronicle slugged it ‘‘Special to the 
Chronicle’ anyway .... New Republic's Ken Bode interviews former 
Costa Rican President ‘‘Don Pepe’’ Figueres who admits country’s 
politicians, including himself, were in Robert Vesco’s pocket. Inter- 
view prompts special commission, may result in sweeping electoral 
reforms. Figueres, says Bode, ‘‘has damaged his place in history.” 
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ON FILE: John Seigenthaler, publisher of The Nashville Tennessean, 
wrote lengthy piece after FBI released dossier to him. One document 
reported he had “‘illicit relations with young girls.’ Seigenthaler 
denies it, says piece was most difficult he’s ever had to write. 
Attacked ‘“‘vacuum cleaner approach to intelligence gathering,’ not- 
ing, ‘‘Some FBI agents will solicit or accept any information, even 
hearsay, rumor, or gossip, and put it into the Bureau’s ‘raw 
files”... Cleveland Mayor Ralph Perk’s obscenity poll asks 
citizens whether material which shows or describes ‘‘abnormal or per- 
verted sex acts’’ should be regarded as ‘‘patently or obviously offen- 
sive.”’ Survey, distributed by city’s garbagemen, carries no legal clout 
in clarifying ‘“‘community standards,’’ according to judges and law- 
makers. 


NAME CHANGE: Steve Bosh getting big hype as co-anchor on 
WPIX, New York, Action News. Real name was Jim Bosh until 
hired by WCBS in °75 to co-anchor with veteran Jim Jensen. 
Apparently idea of ‘“‘Good night, Jim. Good night, Jim’ rubbed 
Channel 2 wrong way....WPIX’s Jeff Kamen, now touted as 
‘*Investigative Reporter’’ as result of ‘‘scoop’’ on proposed sale of 
Cyber 76 computer to Russians. Story actually appeared first in 
Electronic News, Fairchild Publications weekly, in °75, written by Jack 
Robertson... . Pulitzer-Prize-winning reporter Clark Mollenhoff's 
retirement from Des Moines Register not a friendly affair. Mollenhoff 
was on the outs with Editor-in-Chief Mike Gartner. Says Gartner, 
‘‘We had our differences,’’ but associates point to Washington Star 
piece on Mollenhoff as source of tension. Star said Mollenhoff audited 
taxes of journalists while serving brief stint in Nixon White House. 


SECOND THOUGHTS: Nena O’Neill, co-author of best-seller 
Open Marriage, which gave OK to extra-marital sex, changes her 
mind. Book, The Marriage Premise, due out in October, recommends 
traditional marriage as ‘‘Best place for continued 
intimacy.’’... Viacom Enterprises, syndicator of dormant $128,000 
Question, settles with Gloria Coyle, of Paterson, N.J. Coyle took 
Viacom to court claiming she’d answered question right—‘*What 
Shakespearean play has seven songs?’’—and was owed $64,000. 
Coyle said As You Like It, shows ‘“‘experts’’ said The Tempest. Both 
were right. Viacom lawyers say if show goes back on air, Coyle will be 
allowed to start at 64G level. 


HOW SOON WE FORGET: 
Only four months after cancella- 
tion of Don King-ABC U.S. Box- 
ing Championships, amidst charges 
that tourney was a sham, NBC is 
airing Ali-Shavers fight, a King 
production. Chet Simmons, head 
of NBC Sports, told MORE in 
June, “‘I’d rather have to deal 
with the Russians than Don 
King.’’... George Plimpton, 
basking in glowing reviews for 
new book, One More July, about 
to get rude shock from new foot- 
ball novel by Eliot Asinof due out this month. Say /t Ain't So, Gordon 
Littlefield story of Ivy League author who has done almost everything 
and decides to fix Super Bowl. Sound like someone we 
know?. . . Fifty TV critics form Television Critics Association. Waiting 
for steering committee to report in January with by-laws and constitu- 
tion. Group hopes to muster more clout with networks. 





George Plimpton: Would he really 
fix the Super Bowl? 

















is reduced and the upper-right- 
hand corner is peeled back to 
feature a second story. Inside, col- 
umns of copy are contained 
within ruled boxes and are 
introduced with two decks of 
headlines in a new type face 
(Franklin Gothic). The rules, 
Bernard says, were introduced to 
impose an order and to “‘prevent 
the pictures from being pushed 
around by the words.” 

Lois isn’t the only one in town 
knocking Time's new look. New 
Times Art Director Steve Phillips 
says, ‘“‘The item approach is ter- 
rific but too rigidly fixed. I kept 
looking for a break in format for 
the features, but it never came. 
Overall, it was boring—the most 
overdone continuity I have 
seen.” 

Most art directors had kinder 
words. ‘‘A regimented format is 
required for a weekly news maga- 
zine,”’ says Michael Brock of Oui. 
Ruth Ansel of the Sunday Times 
Magazine is ‘‘delighted to see 
Time's red story bars go. The use 
of photographs is better, but it is 
only the first step. The next step is 
to loosen up the format more. I 
would love to see a full-page pic- 
ture in Time.” 

Herb Lubalin, president of 
LSC&D Design Group, is amazed 
at the improvement. ‘‘There are 
built-in restrictions at Time that 
prevent you from becoming too 
wild,” he says. ‘‘Knowing the 
people at Time, I didn’t think any- 
body would get as far as Walter 
has. He has taken a magazine that 
was illegible and made it clear.”’ 
Time’s main competitors— 
Newsweek and U.S. News & World 
Report—are also being revamped. 
Newsweek recently rejected a new 
format designed by Milton 
Glaser, former design director of 
New York and a close friend of 
Bernard’s. Glaser could not be 
reached for comment. He is in 
Paris where he has been retained 
to redesign L’Express, the French 
newsweekly. 

According to Bernard, the 
changes at Time have only just 
begun. ‘‘The rigid format is where 
we must start,”’ he says. ‘‘Once it 
is understood, then we can take 
bolder steps, break out of the for- 
mat, and make stronger use of 
graphics. Time's new design is just 
getting on the road.” 
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ABC 
STRIKE 


Stars Take Sides 
In NABET Walkout 











Libby Bianchi 
l 


Walking the line for NABET. 





The National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians’ walkout against ABC is 
summoning up images of warring 
coal miners and teamsters. Brawls 
and charges of scabbing—unusual 
for the television industry —have 
become commonplace, as the 
strike continues into its fourth 
month in New York and five 
other cities where ABC owns 
television stations. 

The strike—the longest against 
a network in NABET history— 
centers around the union’s 
demand that employees be paid 
extra when they have to delay 
scheduled lunch hours, and the 
proposed use by ABC of ‘“‘per 
diems,”’ minicam crews hired by 
the news division for one day at a 
time. CBS and NBC currently are 
permitted this practice in their 
union contracts. The union says it 
has made concessions on both 
these points, but ABC claims 
there would still be more restric- 
tions than at the other two net- 
works. Both sides are working 
with a federal mediator, but, 
according to ABC’s Richard 
Freund, ‘“‘We don’t seem to be 
near a settlement at all.” 

The antagonism has engulfed 
some of ABC’s more prominent 
personalities. Reporter Geraldo 
Rivera goes to court this month 
on charges of haiassment follow- 
ing a July 15 fight with NABET 
picket Robert Barton. Responding 
to Barton’s taunt, “‘Here comes 
our bleeding-heart reporter,” 
Rivera ‘‘threatened to knock me 
on my ass,”’ says the striker. 
According to Barton, Rivera pro- 
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ceeded to do just that with a blow 
to the jaw, and then threatened to 
‘‘lay me out again.” 

The official ABC version of the 
incident is that Rivera merely 
“pointed his finger’? at Barton. 
Rivera refuses to comment. 

Even Howard Cosell, who has 
expressed support in the past for 
the unionization efforts of profes- 
sional athletes, has come under 
NABET'’s fire. Cosell’s on-the-air 
statements praising manage- 
ment’s stopgap performance at 
the controls resulted in NABET 
filing a complaint with the FCC. 
The union claims that Cosell’s 
remarks represent one side of a 
controversial issue, and that they 
are entitled to reply time. NABET 
says similar remarks have also 
been made by newsmen Roger 
Grimsby and Bill Beutel, and 
sportscasters Keith Jackson and 
Jim McKay. ABC, not 
surprisingly, has refused to grant 
air time to NABET to tell its side 
of the story. 

The union also has a complaint 
pending with the FCC charging 
that the network is hiring ‘‘scabs”’ 
to replace the harried manage- 
ment at the controls. NABET 
attorney Tom Frazier claims that 
ABC used almost 250 non-union 
workers for its telecast of the 
U.S. Open Golf Tournament in 
June. ABC had no comment. 

Two ABC executives, Julius 
Barnathan and Nicholas Archer, 
testified back in June that the 
strike had, in fact, disrupted news 
operations. But, says Archer, as 
management gains more 
experience with equipment, there 
have been fewer problems. He 
points out that executives 
handled minicams during 
coverage of two major stories— 
the New York City blackout and 
Son of Sam—with minimal 
difficulties. 

NABET, though, has won 
some victories in convincing ABC 
advertisers to pull their commer- 
cials. The union claims that 94 
sponsors have been persuaded to 
suspend their spots on ABC sta- 
tions. While Freund calls this a 
“gross exaggeration,”’ he admits 











that some local advertisers have 
indeed cancelled spots on ABC’s 
San Francisco station. In New 
York City, all of the mayoral can- 
didates have agreed not to adver- 
tise on WABC. The union also 
gloats that the network owes over 
$10 million to advertisers whose 
commercials were either botched 
or run at the wrong time by man- 
agement. ABC replies that there 
has been no significant increase in 
these ‘‘make-goods’’ since the 
strike began. 

—GREG KILARJIAN 
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Press Orgy Follows 
Arrest Of .44 Killer 








There hadn’t been anything 
like it since the Kennedy 
assassinations. New Yorkers were 
already used to the town’s two 
tabloids, the News and the Post, 
outdoing each other in an attempt 
to squeeze every last drop of news 





from the Son of Sam murders. 
But on August 11, the day after 
the alleged .44-caliber killer’s cap- 
ture, the city was swamped by a 
deluge of information about 
David Berkowitz, the unimposing 
postal worker accused of being 
Son of Sam. Only The New York 
Times and the network news pro- 
grams bothered to report such 
other significant stories as the Pa- 
nama Canal treaty and Mideast 
peace negotiations. 

Newspaper buyers apparently 
had an insatiable appetite. At mid- 
afternoon, it was next to impossi- 
ble to find a copy of the red- 
headlined—‘*Caught’’— Post on 
Manhattan’s newsstands. Rupert 
Murdoch’s tabloid boasted the 
following day that, with over a 
million copies sold, it had 
equalled its previous record the 
day after Robert Kennedy’s 
murder. Average Post circulation 
is just above 600,000. The Daily 
News hit the streets in the early 
evening with an extra, headlined 
‘Sam Tells Cops: Girls Wouldn’t 
Go Out With Me.” The nation’s 
largest paper sold 2.5 million 





copies, 600,000 more than usual. 

Outside of New York, Son cf | 
Sam was also big news. The Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette ran the story 
across all six columns at the top of 
page one. Other major dailies, in- 
cluding The Washington Post, the 
Los Angeles Times, and The 
Baltimore Sun played the capture 
on page one. Even the foreign 
press reacted with extraordinary 
coverage. The London Daily 
Express gave the story bigger play 
than Queen Elizabeth’s visit the 
previous day to Northern Ireland. 
One significant exception was The 
Christian Science Monitor, which 
was conspicuously lacking in Sam 
coverage. The Monitor of August 
12 offered only a 250-word box 
on page two, headlined, ‘‘Man 
Seized in N.Y. Slayings.”’ 

But the News, the Post, and 
New York’s television stations 
were not to be outdone. The 
August 11 Post carried sixteen 
stories on Son of Sam and 36 
photographs. The News’ extra 
countered with 12 articles, col- 
umns by Jimmy Breslin and Pete 
Hamill, and 17 photos— including 








“It's a boon to have an an- 
thology of so much contem- 
porary wit. This one is 
exceptionally easy to use. It 
goes on my reference 
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one of the actual parking ticket 
that proved to be the killer’s 
undoing. 

New Yorkers seeking Sam 
coverage on their TV screens 
were hardly disappointed. The 
afternoon of August 11, the local 
CBS and ABC stations devoted 
two-and-a-half hours, from 
4:30-7:00, exclusively to the story. 
Only sports and the weather inter- 
vened. NBC did the same, but 
waited for the customary 5 p.m. 
start of NewsCenter 4. The late 
news found all three stations 
expanding to one hour, with vir- 
tually all the news concerning Son 
of Sam. Local stations WPIX and 
WNEW devoted their entire one- 
hour broadcasts to the story, and 
even ran 15 minutes over. 

With so much air time devoted 
to Son of Sam on five different 
stations, scoops and new angles 
were hard to find. WNBC tracked 
down the Houston pawnshop 
owner who sold the fatal .44-cali- 
ber pistol; WABC’s John Johnson 
got an exclusive interview with 
‘“‘Tommy Z’’ who witnessed the 
final killing in his rear-view mir- 
ror; and WCBS took the lead in 
interviewing the victims’ families. 

There were so many ‘“‘intimate 
chats’’ with mike-wielding re- 
porters descending on the vic- 
tims’ homes, that from one sta- 
tion to the next the parents were 
not quite sure exactly what hor- 
rendous revenge should be 
exacted on the killer. On one sta- 
tion, Mrs. Violante made it clear 
that she wanted slow, painful 
retribution for her blinded son. 
But a turn of the dial showed her 
telling a reporter that, now that 
the suspect had been caught, *‘All 
the anger has been drained 
away.” 

Reporters were sent out on the 
streets to ask New Yorkers what 
should be done to Son of Sam, 
and the answers were almost 
uniformly grisly. Every station, it 
seemed, had cornered the market 
on psychiatrists, all of whom 
attempted quickie diagnoses of 
the suspect without having 
exchanged a single word with 
him. 

Son of Sam also brought 
together two unlikely combatants: 
The New Yorker magazine and 
News columnist Jimmy Breslin. 
The magazine’s August 15 issue 
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took the media—and particularly 
Breslin—to task for its role in 
making ‘‘a bad situation worse for 
the residents of New York. By 
transforming a killer into a 
celebrity, the press has not merely 
encouraged but perhaps driven 
him to strike again. . .”’ The *‘Talk 
of the Town’’ piece singled 





Breslin out for publishing a letter 


Son of Sam wrote to him, and for 
writing columns that could be 
used by journalism schools as 
‘‘examples of journalistic 
irresponsibility.”” 

Breslin retaliated in an angry 
column on August 11 (one of two 
under his byline that appeared 
that day). The columnist attacked 
the anonymity of the New Yorker 


| “The police wanted 
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piece—‘‘unsigned as always, the | 
better to give the illusion of | 
omnipotence’ —and defended his | 
decision to publish Sam’s letter. 

the note 

released,” he wrote. ‘*Further- 

more, every cell in your body tells 

you that this letter was news, 

important news, news that you 

publish as quickly and as promi- 

nently as possible.”’ 

New Yorker editor William | 
Shawn told MORE that, “‘The | 
person who wrote the article did 
not have Breslin in mind.” 

The media’s frenzied reaching | 
for Son of Sam stories was 
typified by WCBS’s Vic Miles, 
who was dispatched to the 
Elephas discotheque in Bayside, 
Queens. There, amidst a crowd of 
young people celebrating the 
killer’s capture, Miles announced 
that, yes, less than 24 hours after 
the arrest, here in Queens, two 
teen-aged girls were sitting in a 
parked car. 








I commanded a Danube steamer 





Encounter 


The captain didn’t know I 
took over his story-book steamer 
on the trip from Linz to Vienna, 
but I stood on the bridge giving 
my own orders to the wind. At 
Melk, we sailed through the 
incredible Wachau valley where 
ancient castles crown jutting 
slopes. At the wine-growing town 
of Duernstein, the fortress where 
Richard The Lionheart was held 
prisoner in 1193 soared above us. 
Naturally, I took the time to 
rescue his ghost for old times’ 


After glorious days in Vienna 
I followed the Danube to 
Carnuntum with its museum of 
Roman Art and splendid ruins, 
then to Hainburg where Joseph 
Haydn spent his boyhood. 

I lived the Blue Danube 
Waltz for 200 miles of music, 
history and beauty I can never 
forget. 

This is your hour to know 
the heart of Europe ... to 
encounter Austria. 
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Austrian National Tourist Office 
545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 10017 


3440 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, CA 90010 
200 E. Randolph Drive, Suite 5130, Chicago, IL 60601 
1007 N. W. 24th Ave., Portland, OR 97210 
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ALDEN WHITMAN: 
ll YEARS ON 


THE DEATH WATCH 





The Ultimate Status Game: Deciding 
Who Dies In Advance At The ‘Times’ 





**A happy oarsman on the Styx.” 





BY ALDEN WHITMAN 

It was no intention of mine ever to become chief obituary writer for 
The New York Times, which I nonetheless became in late 1964 by an 
act of transmutation that only the Times could then perform. It turned 
out to be a job that filled 11 years of my life, quite pleasantly on the 
whole, until I retired in early 1976. In this time, I traveled to Europe 
and Asia, met and interviewed several score of men and women of 
attainment, wrote about 500 advance obits, and achieved a bit of fame 
myself as a mini-biographer who had contributed to the art of the 
obituary. 

It began prosaically. Winston Churchill lay dying in London in the 
fall of 1964 when the Times decided to do his obit as a special 16-page 
section. Two former London correspondents were assigned to write 
the piece under the supervision of Harrison Salisbury, the paper’s 
national news director. The idea for a special section, then a daring 
departure from tradition, originated with Clifton Daniel, the manag- 
ing editor, and Salisbury. 

They envisioned an obit, broken up into chapters and liberally 
salted with quotations from Churchill, whose wind-blown phrasemak- 
ings over his long life made marvelous copy. It wes to be an intimate 
portrait, oozing ‘‘blood, sweat, and tears’’ (and brandy, too), that 
would re-create in death a living personality. Both the extraordinary 
length of the obit and its central conception were striking, for Times 
obits up to then were typically dull recitals of a life, unrelieved by 
quotations or humor or anecdotage, let alone portraiture of character. 

As autumn advanced, the two writers found themselves awash in 
notes, galley proofs, and incomplete chapters. At that point, I was 
working on the national copy desk handling mostly science news. I had 
been on the rim since 1941, first at the Buffalo Evening News where I 
learned my trade, then at the Times since 1951. One afternoon Salis- 
bury detached me from the desk with instructions to try to put the 
Churchill obit into printable shape, to handle the two writers with tact, 
but to rewrite when I thought necessary. It proved a formidable task 
on all counts and eventually I put most of the obit through the 
typewriter. 

Meantime, before Salisbury plucked me from the desk, there had 
been a change in city editors, with A.M. Rosenthal superseding Frank 
Adams. Rosenthal, a former foreign correspondent, was more 
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approachable than Adams. I was restive on the desk after almost 25 
yearswith shears and pastepot. 

Moreover, if the Times were to become a writers’ paper, as Abe 
Rosenthal promised, * wanted to be part of the action. It was, at the 
same time, an open secret that I had been a freelance writer for the 
medical press for about ten years and possessed more than an 
amateur’s knowledge of the field. Freighted with this background, I 
asked Abe for a medical writer’s job. He turned me down, but gave 
the alternative of trying out for the job of advance obit writer. 

Kenneth Campbell, who had held the job for years, was verging on 
retirement, I was told, and Abe asked me to submit several sample 
obits, written and structured according to my best lights. Abe’s only 
instruction, as I remember now, was to avoid being dull. Having in 
mind the Churchill principles, I thought to adapt them to a smaller 
compass, while conscientiously attempting to account for fame, per- 
sonality, and character. 

I did four, only two of which now survive in my memory—J.B.S. 
Haldane and Bert Lahr. I had never written an obit before, not even 
during my neophyte days on the Bridgeport Post-Telegram nor in my 
larkish years on the Bridgeport Sunday Herald. As a matter of fact, I 
hadn’t written very much of anything for newspaper publication 
except scattered travel stories, book reviews, and articles on 
medicine. I had, however, been an omnivorous and compulsive 
reader from childhood; I read anything in book form and I retained a 
great deal of what my magpie mind picked up. (The copy desk, by the 
way, was a good place to read. Between stories and after midnight, you 
can cover a lot of ground.) 

I picked Haldane because I already knew something about him from 
my medical background. I had seen Lahr several times on the stage 
and in the movies: a dour comic is a natural for a profile; you can 
scarcely miss. 

In any event, Abe liked what he read. On December 2, 1964, the 
Times printed my Haldane obit, which contained this lead paragraph: 

‘*Facially, Professor Haldane resembled Rudyard Kipling; epigram- 
matically, he took after George Bernard Shaw; politically, he followed 
Karl Marx; but in science he was indubitably John Burdon Sanderson 
Haldane.”’ 

With the concurrence of Clifton Daniel, the managing editor, Abe 
offered me the obit job. It was, he stressed, (and I knew) an 
anonymous job in that obits in those days were not signed. (I under- 
stood what he was driving at, for in 1956 I had had a go-around 
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with Sunny Jim Eastland’s Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, 
and the Times was not about to 
confer a byline on someone in 
contempt of Congress—a condi- 
tion that persisted until 1966, 
when the government, in a final 
irony, withdrew the indictment.) 
In any event, anonymity didn’t 
bother me in the slightest; I was 
not looking for the false fame of 
bylines, only for the real emo- 
tional satisfaction that comes 
from creative writing. And I was 
bored with the routines of the 
desk. 

(Once, to be sure, I wasn’t. The 
rim was heaven for a long time: 
stability, set hours, good pay, 
good companionship, a constantly 
changing variety of puzzles to be 
solved. The desk had been my 
security blanket for years, and I 
extraed on every paper in New 
York save the Mirror. What then 
went sour? By 1964, I was sud- 
denly 51 years old with no corpus 
of work to show for it; what was 
worse, there were days I felt like 
Jean Valjean at the penal oars. 
Time was passing me by, I 
thought, and I wanted to ride fora 
while on a merrier carousel than 
The New York Times national copy 
desk. Transfiguration was clearly 
in order.) 

The obit pace picked up in 
January, 1965, when T.S. Eliot 
died late one afternoon, and I was 
asked to come into the office—it 
was my day off—and do the obit. 
It was my first from a standing 
start, but years of scattered read- 
ing paid off along with some per- 
sonal recollections of the poet 
whose teas I had faithfully 
attended at college. The obit cost 
a lot of sweat, but it was literate 
and drew pleased comments from 
readers. Abe’s laying on of hands 
was then official. 

I know that it is fashionable to 
badmouth Abe Rosenthal and 
Arthur Gelb, his then assistant, 
and later metropolitan editor, and 
to tell horror stories about Clifton 
Daniel. A number of my col- 
leagues have dined out for years 
in this fashion, and some still do. I 
am not among them for at least 
two reasons: I have never felt it 
necessary to love the boss in 
order to work for him; I have 
never felt that the boss should 
love me or pat me on the head 








like a child for doing my work. 

My only gripe was that Abe and 
Arthur were pinchpennies. That 
apart, my professional relation- 
ships with them and with Clifton 
Daniel were never abrasive. We 
did, it is true, sometimes disagree 
on space, but never seriously on 
content. Moreover, I sat in the 
back of the long city room by 
choice and worked at my own 
pace. 

At the outset, in late January, 
1965, I drew up a long list of 
advance obits that would face me. 
There were, I remember, a very 
great number, enough for a 
lifetime job, and I graded them by 
importance, age, and potential 
column inches. It became 
apparent that it would be folly to 
write anyone more than once, 
with a few exceptions, so I 
decided to concentrate on the 
aged—those above 70 whose 
careers were substantially behind 
them. 

So, in the late winter of 1965, I 
set about going down my list, 
working from the clips, ancillary 
reading, and my own knowledge. 
The procedure with Abe (and 
later with Arthur) was simple—to 
submit four or five names, get 
them approved, and dispose of 
them. The ideal that animated me 
was to write a_ self-contained, 
biographical essay, one that was 
subtly judgmental, that could be 
set in type for instant use. The 
writing problems were obvious: to 
avoid banality, formulas, and the 
hackney of laudation. Above all, 
to escape the trap of repetition. So 
I ventured various structures and 
combinations of structures, fresh 
ways of presenting anecdotes and 
quotes, and inventive devices in 
phrasing sentences or clothing 
common thoughts in uncommon 
words. If they worked, they were 
policy. 

The object was to fashion a true 
and honest portrait, one that 
would be valid and readable and 
go beyond a once-over-lightly that 
characterizes so many newspaper 
obits. If the response of readers 
who knew my subjects is any 
measure, I think I did fairly well 
over ten years. 

About a year into the new job, 
it occurred to me that it might be 
productive to supplement the 
morgue’s resources and my own 














reading by talking to a limited 
number of obit subjects and get- 
ting them to reflect on their lives 
for posthumous publication. It 
would perhaps provide some good 
quotes and certainly give me a 
sense of the personality with 
whom I was dealing. Simulta- 





neously, Clifton Daniel had a 
similar idea and suggested that I 
cut my teeth on his father-in-law, 
former President Truman, whose 
door Clifton might be able to 
open. 

So I wrote the first of what were 
to be many letters to notable men 
and women asking for an inter- 
view. They were harder to write 
than obits, for I felt obliged to 
skirt the words ‘‘obituary’’ and 
‘‘death,”’ yet make clear that The 
New York Times sought no ordi- 
nary interview. The formula that 
evolved mentioned my search for 
biographical insights and reflec- 
tions and was cagey about publica- 
tion of the results. The mask was 
thin, and a number of those I saw 
were delighted to take it off, start- 
ing with Truman, who told me, 
when I met him at his offices in 
Independence, Missouri, ‘‘I know 
why you’re here, and I want to 
help you all I can.” 

From the start, I avoided for- 
mal interviews: ten canned ques- 
tions will always get you ten pot- 








the Ghoul Pool. 


for the man to continue living. 





THE GHOUL POOL 


Back in the mid-1930s, The New York Times kept in type approx- 
imately 400 ‘‘standing’’ obits which could be rushed into the forms 
and into print in the middle of any night, should the subject of any 
one of them choose an inconveniently late hour to die. Quite natu- 
rally, the subjects of these particular advance obituaries were all 
men and women well along in life with considerable accomp- 
lishments behind them. Some obits—Franklin D. Roosevelt’s, for 
example—were updated at least every six months. 

The main responsibility for running this small sideline of the 
Times operation rested on a sardonic Dane, B.W. Nyson, who had 
little respect for anyone, including his obituary subjects. So it was 
Nyson who culled through the list and selected 100 top prospects, 
typed out the name of each on a slip of paper, inserted them in a 
hat, and sold chances at one dollar each. The lottery prize was 
$100—Nyson took no promoter’s commission—which was paid 
off to the lucky ticket-holder on the demise of the first of the 100. 
When that happened, another name was selected to fill the vacan- 
cy, and there was a new drawing. In short order, it was nicknamed 


Some caviled that it was unseemly to be hoping for the demise 
of anyone, particularly a prominent citizen worthy of extended 
obituary treatment. Others contended that actually 99 were rooting 


It all came to an end after several years, when someone talked 
out of turn outside the office. The Ghoul Pool turned up as an 
item in Walter Winchell’s column in the Daily Mirror. 

Arthur Hays Sulzberger, the Times publisher, saw the item and 
wrote a note to the staff saying that he regarded the lottery as 
tasteless and hoped it would be ended. Nyson apparently had more 
respect for his publisher than his obit subjects and complied. 


— Warren Moscow 























OBIT FOR A MAGAZINE 


Could Walter Annenberg himself have been the subject of a Footprints 
cover? MORE’s conception of a future issue. 





A whole magazine filled with nothing but obituaries? Yep. 
That’s exactly what the TV Guide people (Triangle Publications) 
had on the drawing boards before the project was killed a few 
months ago. 

They called the magazine Foomprints, and the idea came straight 
from the top. Footprints was the brainchild of Triangle boss Walter 
Annenberg, the multi-millionaire friend and financial supporter of 
Richard Nixon who was rewarded with the most coveted of all dip- 
lomatic posts— Ambassador to Great Britain. 

It seems that Annenberg spends most of his time at his desert 
retreat in Palm Springs (complete with his own golf course) and 
was miffed at the paucity of death notices in the local papers. A 
similar complaint from any other 69-year-old reader would be dis- 
missed as mere geriatric ranting; in Annenberg’s case, it almost 
became a new magazine. 

For advice, Annenberg turned to Mr. Obit himself, Alden Whit- 
man. He seni his right-hand man, Merrill Panitt, to see Whitman 
on two occasions earlier this year. Whitman, who wrote obits for 
The New York Times for 11 years, was optimistic. ‘‘It was possible 
to get out a fairly lively magazine,”’ he says. ‘‘And, with Annen- 
berg’s marvelous marketing resources, it could be profitable.” 
Despite Whitman’s enthusiasm, Footprints was shelved. Whitman 
guesses that ‘‘they decided they couldn’t make any money on it, at 
least right now.” 

No one in the Annenberg empire will talk about Footprints, or 
even admit its existence, but several industry sources are con- 
vinced the magazine would be a huge success. 

So why was the death magazine killed? One source speculates 
that Annenberg’s own ill health was the primary reason for Foot- 
prints’ demise. Annenberg’s advisors may have feared that the 
boss himself would soon be eligible for a cover story. 

Footprints is dead—for now. But don’t be surprised if Annen- 
berg, or Rupert Murdoch, or Time, Inc., or some other publishing 
conglomerate revives the idea. After all, if People has proven that 
America lusts after celebrity news, why not carry the craving to its 
logical conclusion—a Dead People? 











ted answers. So my interviews 
were informal conversations that 
I spiked with hard questions. I 
found them astonishingly reveal- 
ing of character and personality, 
which is what the obit interview is 
all about in any case. A man or 
woman at ease usually discloses 
more than when he or she is on 
parade. 

The Truman interview, for 
example, conveyed both his 
cockiness and his tailoring of inci- 
dent to conform to the image in 
which he had cast himself: ever- 
ready with a right answer. With 
Nabokov, on the other hand, 
there was a firm conviction of the 
certainty of his genius, which was 
so puncture-proof that he could 
afford to be jaunty about it. He 
was laughing all the way to Par- 
nassus. 

I never kept count of the num- 
ber of persons I interviewed, 
although my best guess now is 
about a hundred. The only person 
who said no and meant it was 
Edmund Wilson. A few of them 
became good friends and 
enriched my life, among them 
Frank Sullivan, the humorist, 
with whom I corresponded until 
his death and saw whenever I 
could contrive to get to Saratoga 
Springs; Bennett Cerf, who used 
to phone of a morning with his 
joke of the day; Charles Lind- 
bergh, with whom I was once 
bushwhacked in the Philippines; 
and Bruce Bliven, editor of The 
New Republic. 

I was an undercover obit writer 
for two years, officially, that is, 
until the Times broke précedent in 
January, 1967, by signing my 
piece on William C. Bullitt, the 
first U.S. ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. (The obit evoked a 
fan letter from Richard M. 
Nixon.) Somewhat earlier, Gay 
Talese had blown my anonymity 
in an Esquire profile, which drew 
me in what I think are very 
romantic lines. The bylines were 
pleasing; even more pleasing were 
trips beginning in 1967 to Europe, 
the Far East, and the West Coast. 

For the people I met, the trips 
were exhilarating, if exhausting. 
In brief bursts, I was able to get a 
fix on such notables as John 
Masefield, C.P. Snow, Anthony 
Eden, Francois Mauriac, Andre 
Maurois, Louis Aragon, Graham 
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Greene, Julian Green, Charlie 
Chaplin, Vladimir Nabokov, 
Francisco Franco, Juan Domingo 
Peron, Tito, Chiang and the 
Madame, Lindbergh, and Cyrus 
Eaton, to mention a few. 

What I saw and heard was 
filtered into obits. Some were 
long—four newspaper pages for 
Truman, Earl Warren. Some were 
shorter—two pages or a page— 
and some even more brief. Some 
I enjoyed doing more than others 
either because I admired the sub- 
ject, or one or more of his traits 
appealed to me, or he was 
challengingly elusive, or he had 
played a significant historic role. 

Of those now safely dead, I can 
pick out a dozen for whom it was 
a pleasure to say a final word: Ho 
Chi Minh, because he used every 
wisp of straw to make bricks; 
Picasso, because he symbolized 
unfettered artistic genius; 
Bertrand Russell, because he 
dared to envision a better, more 
rational humanity; J. Alvarez del 
Vayo, because the last foreign 
minister of Republican Spain had 
unquenchable faith in the demo- 
cratic impulse; John L. Lewis, 
because he dramatized unioniza- 
tion in the 1930s; Jules Romains, 
because he wrote Men of Good 
Will, one of the great panoramic 
social novels of all time; Helen 
Keller, because she overcame; J. 
Robert Oppenheimer, because he 
had a sense of sin about the 
atomic bomb; Frank Sullivan, 
because he was a sweet humorist; 
Capt. Hugh Mulzac, because he 
was the first black to command an 
American merchant ship; Haile 
Selassie, because he spit in 
Mussolini’s eye in 1936; Earl 
Warren, because he had faith in 
the essential fairness of the 
American people. 

But they were all interesting to 
do because obits constitute part of 
the cultural continuum by which 
one generation carries on from 
another. 

I liked my work. I was a happy 
oarsman on the Styx. There were 
no nightmares, no grisly mo- 
ments, no Pentecostal claptrap 
about Death. I quit when my car- 
diovascular system said it was 
time. Briefly, | was transfigured 
by the Times from being a copy 
editor into being an obit writer. It 
was damned nice while it lasted.@ 
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ARTS (68) 


Abbot, George 
Anderson, Marian 
Astaire, Fred 
Autry, Gene 
Barber, Samuel 
Berlin, Irving 
Bernstein, Leonard 
Bing, Rudolph 
Baryschnikov, Mikhail 
Burns, George 
Chaplin, Charles 
Copland, Aaron 
Crosby, Bing 

Davis, Bette 
Dietrich, Marlene 
Durante, Jimmy 
Fonda, Henry 
Fontanne, Lynn 
Fonteyn, Margot 
Froman, Jane 
Garbo, Greta 
Gardner, Ava 
Goodman, Benny 
Gosden, Freeman F 
Graham, Martha 
Hayes, Helen 
Heifetz, Jascha 
Hepburn, Katharine 
Hirshhorn, Joseph H 
Hope, Bob 
Horowitz, Vladimir 
Jessel, George 
Leinsdorf, Eric 
Lillie, Beatrice 
Lombardo, Guy 
Luce, Clare Booth 
Maazel, Lorin 
MacLeish, Archibald 
Massey, Raymond 
Menuhin, Yehudi 
Menotti, Gian-Carlo 
Montgomery, Robert 
Negri, Pola 

Olivier, Laurence 
Pickford, Mary 
Price, Leontyne 
Rockwell, Norman 
Rodgers, Richard 
Rogers, Ginger 
Rubinstein, Artur 
Sandborn, Alvan F 
Sartre, Jean-Paul 
Segovia, Andres 
Sinatra, Frank 
Smith, Kate 
Stewart, James M 
Stokowski, Leopold 
Sutherland, Joan 
Swanson, Gloria 
Taylor, Elizabeth 
Temple, Shirley 
Waring, Fred 
Wayne, John 
Welles, Orson 
West, Mae 
Williams, Tennessee 
Wyeth, Andrew 
Zanuck, Darryl F 


BUSINESSMEN (41) 


Bennett, Harry H 
Blough, Roger M 
Brooke, George D 
Copeland, Lammot du Pont 
Craig, Cleo F 
Crowley, Leo T 
Denney, Charles E 
Donner, Frederic 
Doolittle, James H 
Douglas, Donald W 
Eaton, Cyrus S 
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Eccles, Marriner S 
Ford, Henry II 
Funston, George K 
Gates, Thomas S. Jr 
Geneen, Harold S 
Hammer, Armand 
Hilton, Conrad 

Hoving, Walter 
Johnson, Robert W 
Knudsen, Semon E 
Love, George H 
Lovett, Robert A 
Mellon, Paul 

Miller, Arjay Ray 
Niarchos, Stavros S 
Nickerson, Albert L 
North, John Ringling 
Price, Byron 

Rathbone, Monroe Jackson 
Rockefeller, David 
Rockefeller, John D. 3rd 
Rockefeller, Laurance S 
Saunders, Stuart T 
Schram, Emil 
Thornton, Charles B 
Townsend, Lynn A 
Trippe, Juan T. 
Whitney, Cornelius V 
Whitney, John Hay 
Wiggins, A. Lee M 


EDUCATION (15) 


Bok, Derek 

Brewster, Kingman Jr 
Conant, James B 
Dodds, Harold W 
Eisenhower, Milton S 
Goheen, Robert F 
Gray, Gordon 

Kirk, Grayson L 
Magill, Hugh S 
Morgan, Arthur 
Pusey, Nathan M 
Sproul, Robert Gordon 
Tugwell, Rexford G 
Wilkins, Ernest H 
Woodcock, Amos W.W 


FOREIGN LEADERS (76) 


Aleman, Miguel 

Banzer, Hugo 

Baudouin I 

Betancourt, Romulo 
Brandt, Willy 

Brezhnev, Leonid | 
Campora, Hector J 
Caramanlis, Constantine 
Carl XVI Gustaf 
Castro, Fidel 
Ceausescu, Nicolae 
Prince Charles 

Duchess Charlotte 
Chirac, Jacques 
Callaghan, James 
Douglas-Home, Alexander F 
Duvalier, Jean-Claude 
Duke of Edinburgh 
Elizabeth (Queen Mother) 
Queen Elizabeth II 
Erlander, Tage F 
Franks, Sir Oliver 
Fraser, Sir Bruce 
Gandhi, Indira 

Giscard d’Estaing, Valery 
Gloucester, Duke of 
Hallstein, Walter 
Emperor Hirohito 
Jobert, Michel 

Queen Juliana 
Kaganovich, Lazar M 
Kang Teh 

Kenyatta, Jomo 
Kiesinger, Kurt G 


THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 470 


The following is a list of individuals who have advance obituaries on 
file at the Associated Press. The list— ‘‘The Associated Press Biographi- 
cal Service: Index of Sketches’’—was compiled in 1975. A number of 


Kosygin, Alexei 

King Leopold III 
Macpagal, Diosdado 
MacMillan, Harold 
Malenkov, Georgi 
Princess Margaret 
Martens, Ludwig C.A.K 
Meir, Golda 

Menzies, Sir Robert G 
King Mihai I 

Miki, Takeo 

Molotov, Vyacheslav 
Monnet, Jean 

Munoz Marin, Luis 
Naguib, Mohammed 
Nyerere, Julius K 
O’Dalaigh, Cearbhall 
Pahlevi, Mohammed Reza 
Peron, Isabel 

Prince Philip 

Portes Gil, Emilio 
Prada, Manual 

Perez, Carlos Andres 
Rabin, Yitzhak 
Rowling, Wallace E 
Rumor, Mariane 
Schuschnigg, Kurt von 
Smith, Ian Douglas 
Suharto T.NJ 
Tanaka, Kakuei 
Thieu, Nguyen Van 
Tho, Le Duc 

Tito, Josip Broz 
Tolbert, William R. Jr 
Trudeau, Pierre E 
King Umberto II 
Vorster, John 
Whitlam, Edward G 
Wilson, James H 
Duchess of Windsor 
Zaleskie, August 
Empress Zita 


LABOR LEADERS (9) 


Beck, Dave 

Bridges, Harry 
Dubinsky, David 
Fitzsimmons, Frank E 
Hoffa, James R 

Lord, James R 
Meany, George 
Miller, Arnold Ray 
Petrillo, James C 


MEDIA (15) 


Annenberg, Walter H 
Godfrey, Arthur 
Grant, Harry J 
Horne, Josh L 
Howell, Clark 
Kieran, John 
Knight, John S 
McLean, Robert 
Miller, Paul 
Newhouse, Samuel | 
Paley, William S 
Stauffer, Charles A 
Stowe, Leland 
Thomas, Lowell 
Wallace, DeWitt 


MILITARY (37) 


Bradley, Omar N 

Burke, Arleigh A 
Carney, Robert B 

Clark, Mark W 

Clay, Lucius D 

Collins, Joseph L 
Cunningham, Sir Alan G 
Davison, Frederick E 
Dean, William F 


names have been added since then, and the names of those people who 
have died have been removed. AP is releasing a new, up-to-date index to 
its subscribers in September. 


Devers, Jacob L 
Duerk, Arlene B 
Eaker, Ira C 
Elisberg, Edward 
Gruenther, Alfred M 
Haig, Alexander Jr 
Handy, Thomas T 
Harmon, Ernest N 
Harris, Sir Arthur T 
Huebner, Clarence R 
Hull, John E 
Kenney, George C 
LeMay, Curtis E 
Lemnitzer, Lyman L 
Macauley, Edward J 
Earl of Mountbatten 
Norstad, Lauris 
Rickover, Hyman G 
Ridgway, Matthew B 
Roosevelt, Elliott 
Roosevelt, James 
Simpson, William H 
Taylor, Maxwell D 
Twining, Nathan F 
Van Fleet, James A 
Wedemeyer, Albert C 
Westmoreland, William C 
Wilson, Louis H 


POLITICS & 
GOVERNMENT (80) 


Adams, Sherman 
Agnew, Spiro T 
Aiken, George D 
Albert, Carl B 
Armstrong, Anne 
Blackmun, Harry A 
Bowles, Chester 
Braden, Spruille 
Brennan, William J. Jr 
Bricker, John W 
Brownell, Herbert 
Bush, George 
Carter, Jimmy 
Cohen, Benjamin V 
Coleman, William T 
Connally, John B 
Cooper, John S 
Ervin, Samuel H 
Ferguson, Homer 
Finch, Robert H 
Ford, Gerald R 
Fortas, Abe 
Fulbright, J. William 
Goldberg, Arthur J 
Hall, Gus 

Harriman, W. Averell 
Harris, Fred R 
Hebert, F. Edward 
Impellitteri, Vincent R 
Jessup, Philip C 
Kelley, Clarence M 
Kennan, George F 
Kissinger, Henry A 
Landon, Alf M 
Lausche, Frank J 
Lindsay, John V 
Lodge, Henry Cabot 
Marshall, Thurgood 
McCormack, John W 
McFarland, Ernest W 
Miller, William E 
Mills, Wilbur D 
Mitchell, John N 
Monroney, A.S. Mike 
Morton, Thruston B 
Murphy, Robert D 
Mondale, Walter F 
Nixon, Richard M 
Pepper, Claude D 
Powell, Lewis F. Jr 
Reagan, Ronald 
Reed, Stanley F 


Rehnquist, William H 
Rhodes, James A 
Richardson, Elliot L 
Rockefeller, Nelson A 
Rogers, William P 
Romney, George 
Roosevelt, Franklin D. Jr 
Rosenberg, Mrs. Anna M 
Ross, Nellie Taylor 
Rusk, Dean 
Ruckelshaus, William D 
Saltonstall, Leverett 
Sawyer, Charles 

Saxbe, William B. 
Scranton, William W 
Smith, Margaret Chase 
Snyder, John W 
Stassen, Harold E 
Symington, W. Stuart 
Taft, Robert Jr 

Thomas, Elmer 

Udall, Stewart L 
Vinson, Carl 
Wadsworth, James J 
Wagner, Robert F 
Wallace, George C 
Weaver, Robert C 
White, Byron R 


RELIGIOUS FIGURES (21) 


Blake, Eugene Carson 
Coggan, Frederick D 
Cooke, Terence James 
Coughlin, Charles E 
Demetrius | 

Graham, Billy 

Hines, John E 

lakovos, Archbishop 
Jones, Dr. E. Stanley 
Kimball, Spencer W 
Krol, John 

MclIntire, Carl 
Mcintyre, James Francis 
Niemoller, Rev. Martin 
Ottaviani, Alfredi 

Paul VI 

Peale, Norman Vincent 
Ramsey, Arthur Michael 
Sheen, Fulton J 

Sheil, Bernard J 
Sherrill, Henry Knox 


SPORTS (21) 


Chandler, A.B 
Cunningham, Glenn 
Dempsey, Jack 
DiMaggio, Joe 
Ederle, Gertrude 
Evans, Charles 
Frick, Ford C 

Giles, Warren C 
Grange, Harold (Red) 
Hogan, Ben 

Kelso 

Kerr, Andrew 
Louis, Joe 
McCarthy, Joseph V 
Shaughnessy, Clark 
Tunney, Gene 
Veeck, Bill 

Wade, Wallace 
Walcott, Joe 
Weissmuller, Johnny 
Wood, ‘Smokey Joe” 


U.S. CONGRESS (22) 


Brooke, Edward W 
Fish, Hamilton 
Glenn, John H. Jr 
Goldwater, Barry 
Hatfield, Mark O 
Holtzman, Elizabeth 


Humphrey, Hubert H 
Jackson, Henry M 
Javits, Jacob K 
Kennedy, Edward M 
Magnuson, Warren G 
Mansfield, Mike 
McClellan, John L 
McGovern, George S 
Muskie, Edmund S 
O'Neill, Thomas P. Jr 
Percy, Charles H 
Pike, Otis 

Ribicoff, Abraham A 
Sparkman, John J 
Stennis, John C 
Schweiker, Richard S 


OTHER (65) 


Abernathy, Ralph D 
Aldrin, Edwin E. Jr 
Alliiuyeva, Svetlana 
Armstrong, Nei! A 
Bates, Mary Elizabeth 
Belin, Edouard 
Cantacuzene, Madame 
Churchill, Lady 
Clifford, Clark 
Cochran, Jacqueline 
Corcoran, Thomas G 
Day, J. Edward 
Devereaux, James P 
Duke, Doris 

Durant, Will 
Eisenhower, Mrs. Dwight D 
Evans, Hiram W 
Finletter, Thomas K 
Ford, Mrs. Gerald R 
Freeman, Orville 
Galbraith, John K 
Heiser, Dr. Victor 
Herrick, Elinore M 
Hess, Rudolf 

Hillary, Sir Edmund P 
Hills, Carla A 

Hiss, Alger 

Hobby, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hunsaker, Jerome C 
Hutton, Barbara 
Johnson, Mrs. Lyndon B 
Katzenbach, Nicholas deB 
Kennedy, Mrs. Joseph P 
Laird, Melvin R 
Leibowitz, Samuel S 
Lilienthal, David E 
Lindbergh, Anne Morrow 
Martin, William McC 
McCloy, John J 
McCone, John A 
McNamara, Robert S 
Medina, Harold 
Menninger, Karl A 
Moses, Robert 

Nixon, Mrs. Richard M 
Onassis, Mrs. Aristotle 
Orr, Lord Boyd 
Pauker, Ana 
Randolph, Asa Philip 
Rockefeller, Barbara 
Ronan, William J 
Sabin, Albert B 

Salk, Jonas E 

Shepard, Alan B. Jr 
Spargo, John 
Steelman, John R 

St. John, Adela Rogers 
Taft, Charles P 

Teller, Dr. Edward 
Truman, Mrs. Harry S 
Truman, Margaret 
Urey, Dr. Harold C 
Vaughan, Harry H 
Waldheim, Kurt 
Wilkins, Roy 
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DEATH AND 


THE DAILY FAITHFUL 





In Western Massachusetts, 
Nearly Everyone Reads The Obits 








When is a suicide not a suicide? 





BY RINKER BUCK 

During my first week as the obit man at the Berkshire Eagle, | 
received a call from Fran DeVanny, one of four Irish funeral directors 
in town, and an asthmatic, who berated me for five minutes. ‘‘Now 
you've done it. Get the hell over here and clear these Italians off my 
porch!’ he wheezed into the phone. 

By way of this awkward introduction, he was teaching me that there 
are serious consequences when a mistake is printed. I had mixed up 
two pages of notes and written that a Mr. Ruggerio’s funeral was being 
handled by DeVanny’s Funeral Home. The name DeVanny was 
unfamiliar to me and, presuming it to be Italian, it was easy for me to 
send my first Italian funeral to him. 

He was too proud to ask for a correction. Besides, he knew that 
readers would immediately understand that the paper had bollixed 
things up again, confusing the ethnics by impudently sending an 
Italian body to an Irish funeral home. A few of Mr. Ruggerio’s friends 
had shown up at DeVanny’s anyway, and Fran did not know what to 
say to them. 

My indoctrination as ‘‘Mr. Obituary Column”’ had begun. First, I 
had to learn that all the other funeral directors dislike the Derys. Ed 
and Dave Dery have most of the Catholic funerals sewn up, certainly 
all of the French Canadian ones. Their claim on such a disproportion- 
ate number of bodies from the church might mean less in another 
town. But in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, where seven out of ten people 
are Catholic, and where the French Canadians are one of the larger 
ethnic groups, it more or less constitutes a monopoly. Ed and Dave 
like to depict this in quaint historical terms. The first wave of French 
migration began after 1860, when laborers from Quebec began mov- 
ing south to find work in the woolen mills that had begun to crowd the 
banks of the Housatonic River. Their families turned to Dery’s as the 
first generation began dying off in the 1930s, and have continued to 
do so ever since. 

But it was not always this way. The Irish and Polish funeral direc- 
tors, who have fairly prosperous businesses themselves, accuse the 
Derys of being ‘‘body snatchers’’ and of ‘‘buying their way into 
heaven.” Here they are being overly contentious; like most funeral 
directors I have ever known, they never lay aside a grudge. 

Back in 1938, the funeral director who had handled all the French 
Canadian funerals from a home next door to Notre Dame Church 
died without leaving a successor. Most of the funeral directors 
believed that, in such a situation, the laws of free trade should be 
allowed to act without interference. In other words, they would divvy 
up the windfall in French bodies among themselves. 

But the pastor of Notre Dame, Msgr. Leo Lovelette, was not a free- 





Rinker Buck wrote obituaries for the Berkshire Eagle from August, 1973, 
to February, 1975. He is now a freelance writer. 





trader on such matters. He believed that the French community, 
which in those days was still tightly-knit, would continue to want a 
funeral home of its own. He approached one of his more devout 
parishioners, J. Edward Dery, and asked him to start a funeral home. 
The Monsignor was partial to Dery for many reasons. Dery not only 
carried the collection plate every Sunday morning at the 8:30 mass, 
but was a recognized church and civic leader, and a mainstay of Father 
Matthew’s Temperance Society. Dery accepted the offer, an arrange- 
ment that guaranteed him all the deaths in the parish, and that passed 
on to his sons, Ed and Dave, when they took over the business after 
his death in 1968. 

The other funeral directors, when they got wind of the deal, were 
not above spreading the rumor that Dery had sealed his monopoly 
with a payoff. But the rival directors could protest only so loudly. 
Attacking Dery and the Monsignor was tantamount to attacking the 
church itself, and none of them could afford to expose themselves to 
the charge of being anti-Catholic. They had to clam up and quietly 
seethe. But when they, in turn, passed on their businesses to their 
sons, they passed on their animosity, too. Feelings were even more 
strained in 1968, a lean year for the local bodies market, when people 
just seemed to stop dying in town. While most of the funeral directors 
were finding it hard to come up with enough cash to pay for a new coat 
of paint, the Derys built an addition with several hearse bays, an extra 
waking parlor, and a casket showroom large enough to accommodate 
several families at once. 

Too many years have passed for the rival directors to hope to 
change things now. ‘‘Going to Dery’s’’ at burying time is an eighth 
sacrament of the Church at Notre Dame, as much a part of parish life 
as Tuesday night novenas or the festival on St. Joan’s Day. Fran 
DeVanny says, “‘If you’re French, unless you’re nailed to the floor 
you go straight to Dery’s.”” 

The only funeral director who does not dislike the Derys is Remo 
Dagnoli, who gets all the Italian funerals. He works exclusively out of 
Mount Carmel parish, but no one has ever accused him of sealing his 
monopoly with a payoff. Many traditions have broken down over the 
years, but they have changed the least in the Italian community. They 
are the only group still growing by the addition of first-generation 
immigrants who speak their native tongue at home and on the street, 
tending to freeze their neighborhood in the past. Because their 
funerals are slightly different, the Italians would not feel comfortable 
at any other home. Dagnoli, a squat man with heavily starched collars, 
who calls in his obituaries while he is working on a body, is the eighth 
sacrament of the Church at Mount Carmel because none of his clients 
would have it any other way. 

Remo leaves the sink running and the embalming apparatus on 
when he calls in from his cellar mortuary. It is always impossible to 
hear his voice above the strange pneumatic noises of the machine, 
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even when he shouts. It sounds 
like an upset milking machine 
hissing on the dairy floor. As he 
yells into the phone the province 
where the deceased was born—a 
small piece of information which 
must be included in all of his 
obits—Remo carries his devotion 
to correct spelling almost to the 
point of fetishism. 

‘*Born in Catania. 
whoosh, whoosh.) 

‘*That’s C (whoosh, pump) as in 
cat. 

‘**A asin Alexander.”’ ( Whoosh, 
whoosh, whoosh.) 

As the machine strains and the 
occasional pumps give up entirely 
to a constant, groaning, whoosh, 
whoosh, whooosh, Remo reaches 
over to adjust the hardware while 
still yelling into the phone, 
“‘Catania—he came from East 
Sicily.”’ (Whoosh, pump, whoosh, 
whoosh.) 


The Daily Faithful 


‘‘Well how can you say that 
about Sadie Delaney anyway?” a 
caller would ask. ‘‘The obituary 
column says she worked at 
Berkshire Woolen Mill until 1962, 
but how can that be possible when 
the mill closed in 1960?”’ 

I began to call them the ‘“‘daily 
faithful,’’ an implacable, literal- 
minded fellowship of busybodies, 
most of them women over the age 
of 65, who read the paper each 
afternoon while sitting next to the 
phone. Every day, they would call 
immediately after reading the obit 
page (which most of them read 
before the front page), presenting 
me a little tote sheet on the day’s 
errors. 

In a small New England city like 
Pittsfield, where the Berkshire 
Eagle is the only source of printed 
news most of its readers see, such 
picayune readers are inevitable. 
Competently managed by the 
Miller family ever since old 
Kelton Miller converted it from a 
weekly to a daily at the turn of the 
century, the Eagle is a monopoly 
paper of about 30,000 circulation 
that covers a vast area of Western 
Massachusetts stretching from 
Sheffield, on the Connecticut 
border, clear up to Pownal, Ver- 
mont. Careful and detailed obits 
are one of those services, like the 
‘‘district court briefs,”’ or the list- 
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ings of bean suppers, that dailies 
like the Eagle must provide to 
hold their own as newspapers of 
record. 

When I first started writing 
obits at the Eagle in August, 
1973—it was my first job out of 
college and the pay was $130 a 
week—I made a lot of mistakes. I 
was chewed out by the panicky 
editor almost daily. ‘“‘This obit 
looks crooked,”’ he would tell me, 
and thus began a new round of 
calls to determine the accuracy of 
a wedding anniversary, the mid- 
dle name of an in-law, or a bat- 
tlefield in France. I was amazed 
that readers took obits so 
seriously and at how quickly and 
often they would call to complain 
about the most inconsequential 
mistake. The daily faithful out 
there were like inmates in a 
prison, or children of a large 
family, where the first rule of dis- 
cipline is never to offer something 
unexpected, never to interrupt 
the routine. No matter how often 
it happened, an error in an obit 
was always unexpected for them; 
it violated the routine of their 
recollections—when and how 
families began, incomes were 
secured, or scandals erupted. 

There is a whole psychology to 
reading and writing obits. George 
Wislocki, a local conservationist 
who hasn’t much money but is 
always well dressed, reads the 
obits of wealthy people very 
carefully. He has an_ infallible 
ability to predict not only whether 
the relatives will give the clothes 
of the deceased to the Junior 
League thrift shop, but also 
whether the clothes will be his 
size. About a week after the 
funeral of one of these 
Goodriches, Wendells, or 
Sedgewicks, George casually wan- 
ders into the thrift store on North 
Street. ‘‘Have any nice sports 
jackets come in recently?’’ he 
asks. 

‘Well, just this morning . . . 
the polite women in printed 
dresses usually begin. Within 
minutes, George has added a cou- 
ple of elegantly tailored Harris 
tweeds, or maybe an all-cotton 
seersucker suit, to his impeccably 
pedigreed wardrobe —all for three 
or four dollars apiece. His 
scavenger’s success at buying 
clothes this way has baptized him 
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into the ranks of the daily faithful. 
He now reads the entire obit page 
religiously, even when no one 
wealthy has died. He told me one 
day, over coffee, ‘‘Once I got into 
the habit of turning to the obit 
page every day, I found that there 
is always at least one death that 
proves interesting.” 

Obit readers are especially sen- 
sitive in the smaller, outlying 
villages where incomplete details 
have already circulated by word of 
mouth long before the paper 
arrives. The following line, for 
instance, was tacked onto the end 
of a funeral notice for a West 
Stockbridge woman, after the list- 
ing of the waking hours and the 
time for the recitation of the ros- 
ary: ‘‘Members of the West 
Stockbridge Fire Company will 
meet tonight at 7:15 and proceed 
to the funeral home to pay their 
respects.’’ The inclusion of this 
closing phrase conjures up a 
wealth of memories for village 
residents—it is a simple but 
potent signal. 

Special attention is due not only 
because the husband and two 
sons of the deceased were volun- 
teer firemen. She was herself an 
untiring president of the fire com- 
pany’s women’s auxiliary for 
years. The company is an impor- 
tant institution in West Stock- 
bridge; everyone knows the presi- 
dent of the women’s auxiliary. 

There were the endless buckets 
of cole slaw, the macaroni salads, 
and the tin after tin of baked 
beans crusted on the top, that the 
deceased had slaved over every 
first Thursday of the month in 
preparation for the firemen’s din- 
ner. Or the auctions, bake sales, 
raffles, and penny pitches she 
organized when the firemen 
wanted to raise money for a new 
engine. Or how, when there was a 
fire outside the village late at 
night, she would call three or four 
friends in the auxiliary to help her 
prepare coffee and doughnuts for 
the firemen and find beds for a 
family burned out of its house. 
All these chores, never explicitly 
mentioned in the obit, were 
remembered in detail simply by 
the addition of the closing phrase 
beckoning the firemen to pay 
their respects. Even the simplest 
obit is a coded message. Very little 
has to be expressly stated. An 





entire lifetime of deeds and asso- 
ciations is conveyed to the know- | 
ing by a simple direction to those | 
expected to call at the wake. 





One In The Hangar 





I became acquainted with the 
funeral directors by phone only. It 
became a matter of some pride 
and efficiency that I could 
immediately recognize the voice 
of Remo Dagnoli, Fran 
DeVanny, or Ray Haughey on the 
phone, many months before | 
met them face to face. 

They called in from wherever 
they happened to be once they 
had collected all the essential 
information—from the sacristy of 
a church while ushering another 
funeral, from the bar on 
Wahconah Street near the ceme- 
tery, or from Probate Court, 
where they were waiting their 
turn to fix a lien on the estate of 
someone they buried months ago 
but whose family had not paid the 
funeral bill. Sometimes Remo or 
Fran called in an obit for a body 
he had just finished embalming 
while beginning the next. One of 
Fran’s assistants, who was an 
Army Air Corps mechanic during 
World War II, called this having 
“‘one in the hangar and one on 
the ramp.” 

As I gradually became more 
proficient, I also began to under- 
stand the true function of the obit 
man. I was just another element 
of the local bodies market. In a 
small city with a single daily, no 
one is officially dead until the 
paper says so; this alone defined 
my relationship with the funeral 
directors. On the obit page, the 
undertakers record for the public 
their day’s transactions, calling in 
listings of deaths and funeral 
liturgies the way an underwriter 
calls in interest rates to the Daily 
Bond Buyer. Each obit is also an 
opportunity for the funeral home 
to obtain free advertising. The 
funeral directors know that 
families want to feel that they 
have chosen the ‘‘best’’ home 
when a relative dies, and are con- 
tinuously attempting to convey 
through the obits they call in that 
their home’s business is a thriving 
and respectable one. 

Ours was a professional, but 
companionable, relationship— 
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The ‘‘Eighth Sacraments”’ of Pittsfield: Remo Dagnoli, Ed Dery, Fran DeVanny, Ray Haughey. 
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like the way an airlines ticket 
salesman becomes acquainted 
with a travel agent hundreds of 
miles away by phone—and the 
funeral directors often let down 
their slippery, elegiac pose with 
me. They relied on me to take a 
full notice in three minutes, gussy 
it up a bit without making 
mistakes, and then to make sure 
it was printed that day no matter 
how crowded the page was. As 
long as the funeral directors had 
all the bodies accounted for by the 
paper’s noon deadline, I was will- 
ing to be used this way. 

Their sense of humor was 
almost as uniform as the black 
suits they wore. It was not quite 
gallows humor, but close to it, 
and would usually surface to 
relieve the pressure on busy 
days—Mondays and Wednesdays 
I began to notice—when I would 
write 15 or more obits between 
ten o’clock and noon. These 
comic intermissions were sand- 
wiched in between the 50 to 70 
obits I wrote each week, which 
piled up to about 3,000 obits a 
year. Their humor was similar, I 
imagined, to that enjoyed by men 
at war or hospital attendants on a 
day when the emergency room 
was overflowing with air-crash 
victims. Their flat jokes and 
hackneyed anecdotes would cer- 
tainly not have been appreciated 
by their clients. 

One morning I was told by the 
police reporter that a man weigh- 
ing 260 pounds or more had died 
on Pomeroy Avenue. ‘‘Body to 
DeVanny’s Funeral Home,”’ the 
short typed note told me. I 
reached Fran just before deadline 
and told him that I already had 
the man’s full name, address, and 
age, and that I knew he died at 
home. ‘“‘Yeah Goddamnit,”’ he 





choked into the phone, ‘‘all 300 
pounds died at home—on the 
third floor.” 

It is the kind of inconvenience 
about which the undertakers 
laugh, but one that irks them all 
the same. Fran once expounded 
to me over the phone, ‘‘Can you 
imagine a sensible woman not 
going to a hospital to deliver her 
baby? Respectable people should 
die in a hospital, Ill tell you that.” 
The entire procedure promoted 
by the bodies trade ordains hospi- 
tals for the dying; there are 
stretchers with wheels, elevators, 
and first-floor morgues to make 
work less strenuous. 


Suicide 


Suicide, almost a forbidden 
word in the obituary column, is 
rarely run as such. The daily 
faithful know what it means when 
they see, instead of ‘‘suicide,” 
death due to a “‘brief illness.” 
Such euphemistic references are 
often used even in the face of 
widespread public knowledge 
about a suicide. When crazy old 
Bernard W. gassed himself, for 
instance, we fell back on the cor- 
oner’s ruling that death had 
followed ‘‘respiratory failure” 
even though all the neighbors on 
East Housatonic Street knew that 
his two elderly sisters almost 
choked to death themselves pull- 
ing his head out of the oven. 

Once, however, we had to 
abandon this policy, with embar- 
rassing results for me. One day 
just before Thanksgiving, Marty 
S. was found dead by a squirrel 
hunter in the woods off Shaker 
Mountain Road. He had last been 
seen in August, walking down 
West Street with a length of rope, 
reportedly disconsolate over his 
wife’s relationship with another 











man. His picture had appeared in 
the paper twice since then in 
‘*missing persons’’ stories 
requested by the police and his 
family. It would have been 
impossible not to mention the 
cause of death. The hunter had 
already described, in a radio news 
broadcast, the body as he found 
it, and the coroner had made 
public his ruling. ‘“‘Death by self- 
imposed asphyxiation,’’ was his 
euphemistic finding. Every reader 
knew that this was impossible to 
accomplish up on Shaker Moun- 
tain without a length of rope. 

The body had hung in the 
woods all that time, its feet sus- 
pended a few inches above the 
folding chair he had carried up 
and kicked out from underneath 
him. He chose a spot not far from 
the clearing near the summit 
where the Hancock Shakers used 
to perform their outdoor dance to 
their founder, Mother Lee. It was 
a shady part of the woods, with 
moist beds of moss, ferns, and 
tree roots that travel over each 
other right on the surface of the 
earth like fossilized varicose 
veins. 

Marty’s wife was outraged that 
the paper had run her husband’s 
death as a suicide. Terry 
Munevich, the undertaker who 
handled the funeral, had already 
had difficulty with her and her 
boyfriend when they came down 
to make the arrangements, so he 
quickly cleared himself and sent 
her up to see me. Once inside the 
newsroom, she began a nasty, 
one-sided shouting match. At 
least her pimply-faced, pallid son 
in his black doubleknit suit had 
the decency to say, ‘“‘I know you 
were just doing your job,” before 
he yelled at me. His mother came 
at me with a noisy vengeance. I 





just had to sit there, my elbows on 
my typewriter, listening to her 
moaning about how her younger 
children would be derided in 
school because the paper said 
their father had hung himself; 
how the insurance company 
would never pay off any death 
premiums now; and how her in- 
laws behaved towards her as if she 
had killed Marty herself. Worse 
still, we had consistently referred 
to the deceased by using his last 
name without preceding it with 
the more reverential ‘‘Mr.” 

She was distraught as she 
brought her tirade to a close. First 
one typewriter, then another, fell 
silent, until work stopped all 
around me. There was no distract- 
ing noise, or movement, to soften 
the riveting impact of the last con- 
demnation she delivered before 
storming out—‘‘You stink, Mr. 
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Obituary Column, you stink! 





Liver Disease 





Drunks were another problem. 
None of the funeral directors like 
to acknowledge openly that they 
bury them, and the daily faithful, 
while they lap up the lists of those 
charged with drunk and disor- 
derly conduct in the court briefs, 
think they should be given a 
break in the obit columns. One 
day I got a call from Ray Haughey 
about a client who had died from 
acute alcoholism. Ray seemed to 
have been worried about the obit 
from the moment he got the call 
from the family. Word might get 
around that his business had sunk 
so low that he was only taking in 
derelicts—and for good reason. 

Like many Irish undertakers, 
Ray had stepped from a successful 
funeral business into politics. 
When he decided to run for 
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“DIED BY HIS OWN HAND” 


The acid test for an obit writer is how to handle the cause of 
death—particularly if the cause is murder, suicide, cancer, or 
alcoholism. 

The New York Times and AP prefer to treat murders as news sto- 
ries rather than as obituaries. At the Dallas Morning News, the 
word ‘‘murder’”’ will be deleted from a standard obit at the request 
of the family. Instead, the paper might say that the person ‘‘died 
from wounds inflicted in a parking lot.” 

The Dallas paper also will not print that a death was a suicide 
unless the family agrees to publication of that fact. The New York 
Post substitutes ‘‘took his own life’’ for suicide. Time magazine is 
likely to say ‘“‘died by his own hand”’ or “‘died by a self-inflicted 
gunshot wound,” while the Philadelphia Inquirer would not print an 
obituary on a suicide unless the person was extremely prominent. 
AP’s New York wire would generally not state the fact of suicide in 
the lead. 

Heavy drinking is another subject that often lends itself to 
euphemism. AP’s advance obit writer Arnold Fox recently faced 
the problem in updating the obituary of former Speaker of the 
House Carl Albert. ‘‘There was no secret about the fact that he 
liked to imbibe,’ Fox says, ‘‘and I mentioned it in my sketch.’’ He 
included information on a car accident involving a tipsy Albert and 
‘played around with words so that it was understood why the acci- 
dent occurred.” 

Most papers will honor requests from families not to mention 
cancer, which is still viewed by some as a shameful illness. Often 
the words ‘‘a long illness’’ are substituted. According to New York 
Times obit writer Werner Bamberger, the practice has become so 
common that ‘‘a long illness is a euphemism for cancer.’’ A short 
illness says Bamberger, ‘‘may be anything from a heart attack to 


THE OBIT DESK TALKS BACK 


Jack Peritz, Queens editor, New York Post: 

“Obituary writing is the most basic journalistic writing there is. 
If you can write an obit correctly and get the information 
accurately, you can get the basic facts of any story.” 


Cyndi Stivers, obituary writer, New York Post: 
“Obits are so formula that any idiot can do them.”’ 


Robert Miller, assistant managing editor, Dallas Morning News: 
‘*Somebody has to do the obits. It’s like close-order drill in the 
Army.” 


Russ Bensley, executive producer and director of special events, CBS: 
‘‘When we’ve got nothing better to do, we work on obits. It 
keeps our idle hands busy.” 


Burt Ivry, producer in charge of obits, NBC: 

‘‘We are trying to stop presenting obits as if they were chores 
and burdens that we have to get through. This is the attitude that 
has always prevailed. Now, there is an emphasis on getting good 
people and material.” 


Michi Kakutani, editorial staff writer, Time: 

**We have to run a full-length column every week, regardless of 
who dies. Some weeks we have to search for people; other weeks, 
we have to write very short to fit them all in.” 


Werner Bamberger, obituary writer, The New York Times: 
“It’s a very depressing business. They all read the same and they 
all write the same. It’s such a mechanical thing that you could 





an ingrown toenail.” 





—RHONDA ORIN 








probably write two at the same time.” 








mayor in 1958, he held his cam- 
paign committee meetings in the 
waking parlor. Funerals, he once 
told me, were a good opportunity 
to meet the people and win their 
trust. This worked for a time, but 
came back to haunt him after a 
political setback in 1963. 

It was bad enough that 
Haughey ran for mayor in the first 
place, and even worse that he 
won. Funeral directors are sup- 
posed to love their calling and not 
seek anything higher. DeVanny’s 
grandfather used to lecture him 
on the subject: ‘* ‘Fran, Fran,’ he 
used to tell me, ‘politics and 
funerals don’t mix—stay away 
from it. If there’s an appointment 
you've got to make and there’s 
ten people looking for the job, 
you can only appoint one. Now 
you’ve made nine enemies. 
That’s bad for business.” ”’ 

Haughey, the draft candidate of 
the city’s most powerful Demo- 
cratic pols, carried the city easily 
in 1958. His performance during 
the three terms he served, 
however, did not always endear 





him to potential clients. He was 
frequently controversial, which 
funeral directors can never permit 
themselves to be. He once told a 
group of mothers, who were 
marching around City Hall with 
their baby carts to protest a politi- 
cal appointment he was about to 
make, to ‘“‘go home and mind 
your kitchens.’ Just after he was 
defeated in 1963, his own appoin- 
tees to the licensing board 
awarded him and a friend a 
coveted liquor license under ques- 
tionable circumstances, and he 
left office in the midst of a furor. 

Haughey’s funeral business 
dropped off drastically after that. 
After he left office he would 
sometimes go four or five months 
without a call. After his re-elec- 
tion bid failed in 1965, he was 
pegged a loser; a business that he 
had nursed up to 40 bodies a year 
in the early 1960s went to pieces. 
No one wanted to be buried by 
Haughey any more. His political 
adversaries used to joke that if 
Haughey did get a body, the 
deceased was either bankrupt, 





hated by his relatives, or had 
entered a coma back in the days 
before the undertaker ran for 
mayor. When DeVanny bought 
out Haughey’s equipment in 
1975, ‘‘he had only one casket, a 
few chairs, and that was it.”’ 

But it was more than being peg- 
ged a loser that ruined Ray’s 
funeral business. There had been 
a brief period when everyone 
wanted to be buried by him just 
because he was mayor. But then, 
as Haughey rushed out in the 
middle of meetings with city offi- 
cials to get to a wake on time, peo- 
ple began to feel that he was 
spreading himself too thin. 
Although Haughey says he con- 
tinued to do his own embalming, 
word got around that he was 
farming out his bodies. This 
broke a primary psychological 
relationship between him and his 
clients. Everyone takes great 
pride that a funeral director can 
dress out a body to look ‘‘lifelike”’ 
at the wake. When relatives 
approach the undertaker to com- 
pliment him on the job he per- 





formed on the body, they need to 
know that the man they are 
thanking is actually the one who 
was the last to touch the body and 
apply cosmetics to a wan face. 
Thanking a phantom embalmer is 
not enough. 

So the morning the obit on the 
drunk came in, Ray wanted me to 
bend the truth as much as possi- 
ble so that the drunk, and the 
funeral home where he would be 
waked, would look half-respect- 
able. ‘‘Just say he died after a 
short illness and leave it at that,” 
Ray pleaded over the phone. 
Later, just before deadline, he 
called to suggest, ‘‘Why don’t you 
just write a short obit, say he died 
of ‘liver disease,’ and let it go at 
that? That’s one liver I won't 
have to bother embalming, 
huh?” 

But I knew this wouldn’t work. 
The obit would have to be written 
the same way one for a more pro- 
minent drunk, Harry D., had 
been handled. Harry was one of 
three or four well-known drunks 
in town who, with his little grey 
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OCCUPATION (%): 


Business 
Medicine/Science 
Media 

Arts 
Government 
Education 
Relatives* 
Sports 
Religion 
Labor 

Other 


children, etc. 





ALL THE OBITS FIT TO PRINT 


Who died in June? MORE set out to find the answer by analyz- 
ing all the obituaries that appeared in the three New York City 
dailies during the month and categorizing them by occupation, 
sex, nationality, and cause of death. What we found was that The 
New York Times—true to its reputation as the newspaper of 
record—printed the most (195), followed by the Daily News (82) 


Times Post 


12 


*Includes the wives and husbands of prominent people, their 


and the Post (74). The Times and the Post favored business leaders, 
while the News had a penchant for media and arts figures. Obitu- 
aries of men predominated in all the papers, as did those of U.S. 
citizens. In a majority of cases, all three papers failed to list the 
cause of death—the one seemingly essential ingredient of obitu- 
aries. Our findings appear in the tables below 


SEX (%): 


Male 
Female 


NATIONALITY (%): 
US. 
Foreign 


CAUSE OF DEATH (%): 
No Cause Listed 

Heart Attacks 

Long Illness 

Cancer 

Short Illness 

Other 


—R.O. 








mongrel, lived at the Detoxifica- 
tion Center full time during the 
winter months. Writing an honest 
obit on Harry without maligning 
him would be difficult. Most of 
the daily faithful still got up to 
town, where they had seen Harry 
outside the Bridge Lunch with his 
bottle of Old Overholt. They had 
read about him almost weekly in 
the court briefs when he was 
brought in on his usual drunk and 
disorderly charge. They knew that 
if he had died of anything it was 
booze. 

But they would never stand for 
us just coming out and saying 
that. This would have been too 
indelicate, denying Harry his one, 
last opportunity to be shameless 
before the eyes of the town. 
Besides, a number of people were 
genuinely fond of him. His obit 
would be almost as well read as 
one for a county commissioner, 
and would have to say what 
everybody knew perfectly well 
without actually saying it. 

I knew that, to be acceptable to 
the daily faithful, Harry’s obit 
would have to be written with a 
precisely measured admixture of 
truth and half-truth. And with 
this kind of obit the daily faithful 
sense the delicacy of words, drop 
their literal-mindedness down a 
notch, and read between the lines. 
The obit I wrote for Harry read: 





‘Harry F. D., 46, of 56 Castle 
St., was pronounced dead on 
arrival at the Pittsfield General 
Unit, Berkshire Medical Center, 
last night, after suffering an 
apparent heart attack. 

‘Born in Pittsfield, he was the 
son of. . . He was educated in 
the Pittsfield schools and was a 
U.S. Army veteran of World War 
II. He had been employed by the 
former Berkshire Express Co. 
until he retired during the 1960s 
because of poor health. . . .”” 

What the lead paragraph failed 
to say, of course, was that Harry 
had been called to his eternal rest 
while being held in the county 
House of Correction. He was 
serving his customary sentence 
for ‘‘disorderly conduct.’’ Those 
readers who knew him could be 
expected to accurately translate 
the reference to his retirement, in 
his middle 30s, for *‘poor health.” 


Retroactive 
Salvation 


As unique in some ways as 
Harry D.’s death notice was, it 
had most of the elements of the 
standard obit. Just about every- 
one worked at the General 
Electric plant or was a former 
employee of the woolen mills, 
only two of which are still operat- 
ing. If someone was a retired GE 











worker, he was invariably a mem- 
ber of the GE Pensioneers and 
Quarter Century Club. Most of 
the men were veterans of World 
War II; it is polite to mention 
whether they fought in Europe or 
the Pacific, and many families 
request that specific battles be 
mentioned. A World War I 
veteran receives a special headline 
and mention near the top of the 
obit. The few Spanish American 
War veterans still around make 
the front page. 

The Polish always have a short 
service before the church funeral. 
Jewish families observe a 
memorial week. The Italians 
recite the rosary the second night 
of the wake and insist on men- 
tioning the town and province 
where the deceased, or his family, 
emigrated from. Irish families 
insist that the county and town in 
the old country not be mentioned. 
Any deviation from these strictly 
observed distinctions—such as 
the time I mistakenly wrote that 
the funeral of a Baptist would be 
conducted with a papist-sounding 
“Liturgy of Christian Burial’’— 
invited angry calls from the 
funeral directors and the daily 
faithful. 

Reference to some form of 
religious affiliation is always 
essential, even in cases where the 
deceased has not been near a 








church in 30 years. For an obit to 
appear without reference to 
church membership is considered 
a sign of severe disapprobation. 
Even agnostic families call and 
complain bitterly if religious | 
affiliation is left out. A strict code 

is observed. Protestants are 

always ‘“‘members”’ of First Con- | 
gregational, Morningside Baptist, | 
or Berkshire Full Gospel Church, 
while Catholics are *“‘communi- | 
cants”’ of St. Mary’s, St. Joseph’s, | 
or Mount Carmel. But occa- | 
sionally there are Catholics who | 
had been divorced, or who had | 
wronged the canons of the church 
in some other way, and the older 
pastors insist that the obit list the 
deceased only as an ‘‘attendant.”” | 


| The daily faithful know what that | 


means. 

Those lonely, often indigent 
persons, who die without known | 
relatives or friends, usually have | 
retroactive church membership 
bestowed upon them. When an 
undertaker gets one of these 
‘“‘welfare funerals,’’ he calls one 
of the pastors he is used to work- | 
ing with and requests post- 
mortem membership for the | 
deceased. If the name sounds 
Catholic, then St. Joseph's or St. 
Mary’s agrees to accept the 
deceased as an attendant, as long 
as the usual funeral donation, 
ranging from $25 to $55, is paid. 
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WHO CARES ABOUT DEATH? 


Ever wonder if other people like to sneak a glance at the obit 
page as much as you do? Well, according to a 1971 survey spon- 
sored by the American Newspaper Publishers Association, you’re 
not any more morbid than the rest of America’s newspaper 
readers. 

Obituaries are among the most widely read items in the press— 
more popular than the sports page, comics, weather, and local 
news. Indeed, the only newspaper features which outdraw the 
death notices, according to ANPA’s national survey of 1100 
readers, are letters to the editor and news of crime, accidents, and 
natural disasters. 

The study —the most thorough ever done of American newspa- 
per reading habits—also showed that obituaries were more popular 
among women than men, whites than blacks, old than young, and 
high-school-educated readers than those with a college degree. 

Thirty-two per cent of all readers surveyed read the obituaries 
(compared to 39 per cent for accident news and 15 per cent for 
sports). Thirty-seven per cent of the women interviewed were obit 
readers compared to 26 per cent of the men. 

Only 15 per cent of readers in the 18-24 age group bothered to 
notice who died, while 41 per cent of those readers over 50 looked 
at the obituary page. Obituary readership declined as readers were 
more educated: 41 per cent of those who did not graduate from 
high school read obits compared to only 25 per cent of those with a 
college education. 

The ANPA survey also turned up some facts about how much 
space different newspapers devote to death. Larger circulation 
papers (more than 250,000) gave 1.8 per cent of their content to 
obituaries, while smaller ones devoted 2.2 per cent. Southern 
newspapers ran proportionately more obits than papers in any 
other part of the country. In the West, where apparently fewer 
people die, newspapers gave the least amount of space to obits. 

—R.O. 





| many members. 


; one 














DYING ON THE LIVING PAGE 


Despite the relatively high readership appeal of obituaries, some 
of the country’s largest dailies offer obit pages deadened by for- 
mula writing and buried by chaotic layouts. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer, for example, prints the same five- 
paragraph obit over and over—often on the ‘“‘Living’’ page— 
which lists in order the deceased’s address, job, affiliations, sur- 
vivors, and funeral arrangements. The Chicago Tribune stacks up 
one paragraph, tombstone obits under heads which are simply the 
names of the deceased. The most common lead is the location of 
the funeral service. 

The Dallas Morning News has a policy of printing an obit on any- 
one for whom it is requested. The obits are spread throughout the 
paper, often mixed in with reports of murders and accidental 
deaths. The Los Angeles Times doesn’t run an obit page as such. A 
‘*Vitals’’ column, consisting entirely of paid death notices, appears 
opposite the weather page. 

If an association of morticians ever offers an award for the most 
lively obituary page, The Washington Post ought to have the inside 
track. Layout is inventive and the page contains a number of pic- 
tures—both head-shots and photographs from funeral services. 
Headlines provide more information than just a name. Each obit 
shows signs of research and craftsmanship, and— most unusual— 
the editors seem insistent about listing the exact cause of death. 

—R.O. 











(Protestant funerals run a bit | 
cheaper—from $20 to $40.) Prot- | 
estant names are usually 
trafficked out to one of the evan- | 
gelical churches just getting | 
started in town. These nascent 
congregations need both the | 
money and the appearance of | 
Retroactive | 
salvation is just another necessary 
hypocrisy at burying time, and 
that serves an important 
function. The funeral directors 
save face (‘Can you imagine 
what it would do to my business if 
people thought I was burying 
atheists?’ one asked me), and 
the daily faithful are absolved of 
any guilt that someone in town 
died churchless. 


The Obit Formula 


In bits and pieces of about 
seven or eight lives a day, I was 
writing the history of the last des- 
cendants who would be able—or 
who would want—to trace their 
lineage to the original settlers and 
immigrants with any degree of 
exactness. Their forefathers were 
an assorted gathering of settlers 
from all parts of Europe who, for 
One reason or another, had been 
attracted to the hills surrounding 
town. They were Irish laborers 
from the Adirondacks and 
beyond, who came east once the 
canals were finished; Mediterra- 
nean stonecutters, headed for 
Vermont marble works, who 
found mines in West Stockbridge 
instead; Shakers, seeking refuge 
from persecution in Niskayuna, 
who believed they had found the 
promised land. Now their last 
direct descendants are dying, and 
I can still recite their obits, word 
for word, years after I wrote 
them. 

More unusual life histories 
came in once or twice a week and 
broke up the uniform require- 
ments of the standard obit. The 
Rev. Ulrich Gay, who had come 
to this country in 1913 from the 
Alpine valley region of Northern 
Italy, had been the pastor of the 
French and Italian Evangelical 
Mission of the Congregational 
Church for 37 years. Seid Wing 
“*Eddy”’ Fong, a native of Can- 
ton, China, who came to this 
country in 1921, was Pittsfield’s 
last Chinese laundryman. When 











Enzo Marinaro, the founder of a 
successful Italian-American 
weekly (// Corriere del Berkshire) 
died at the age of 89, we used the 
occasion to quote liberally from 
speeches and editorials he had | 
written over the years. Marinaro | 
had railed against Mussolini dur- 
ing World War II when anti- | 
Italian feeling ran high even as 
dozens of boys from Pittsfield’s 
large Italian community were 
fighting overseas. 

But even these obits were 
undistinguished in the most 
essential details. The same 
influences and events have 
punctuated everyone’s life. There 
are great common denominators 
which no person, ordinary or not, 
can escape: wars, persecution, the 
religious convictions of forebears, 
the building of a railway, the 
founding of an industry. For all, 
there exists the necessity of stop- 
ping somewhere, finally, to make 
a living where survival is possible. 

It was a quiet form of despotism 
I practiced for a year and a half at 
the Berkshire Eagle. | waited at the 
other end of the line for the infor- 
mation I needed, and then con- 
verted it into a simple formula. 
The obit formula. I took a dozen 
lives a day, boiled them down to a 
few paragraphs, proclaiming to 
the daily faithful that only the 
sketchiest of facts are worth 
preserving. 

Dealing with people at burying 
time—calling relatives to glean an 
interesting detail, checking a date 
or a middle name—I saw emo- 
tions broken down, naked in their 
simplicity. Even those who mask 
their sorrow in contrivance, those 
who react to death by puffing the 
deceased and themselves beyond 
reasonable dimension, even their 
contrivance is more naked. 

Toward all of them, I could 
only assume a businesslike air. A 
grieving relative, choking slightly 
and whimpering as he spoke with 
me on the phone, would mistake 
my soothing voice as one offering 
compassion. My real concern was 
more routine: quickly obtaining 
all the information I needed to 
complete his relative’s obit, but 
no more than could be contained 
on one typed sheet. That way I 
didn’t have to bother pasting two 
sheets together before handing 
the obit to my picky editor. o 














WHY PEOPLE WHO DON’T 
JOIN BOOK CLUBS ARE JOINING QPB. 








QPB is a new book- 
club idea: great books 
by great writers in 
full-size, softcover 
editions.The saving: 
up to 65% over the 
hardcover prices. The 
reasoning: If you don’t 
judge a book by its 
cover, why pay for 
the cover? 





QOPB has a very simple 
philosophy. 

It's a book club for people 
who love to read and collect 
important works of fiction 
and nonfiction, but are 
stunned by current book- 
store prices. 





104. Passages. Gail Sheehy. 

In hardcover: $10.95. QPB Edi- 
tion: $5.95. Same text, type size 
and number of pages. And only 
$1 if it's part of your 3-book 
membership choice. 














The QPB alternative gives 
you the titles you want in 
full-size, softcover editions. 
These are books printed on 
fine quality paper, books as 
permanent and durably 
bound as most hardcover 
editions. 

You'll get at least one 
bonus point foreach book or 
set you buy and when you've 
accumulated six bonus 
points, you will be able to 
pick another book or set free. 

And with QPBs carefully 
selected list, numbering in 
the hundreds (many avail- 
able in softcover only 
through QPB), no serious 
reader will have a problem 
finding books he or she has 


wanted to own. 


142. The Filmgoer’s Companion 
Leslie Halliwell. The New Completely 
Revised & Enlarged Fourth Edition 
(Illus.) Hardcover: $25 QPB: $6.95 
151. The Lord Of The Rings 

J.R.R. Tolkien. (3 Vols., Boxed) 
Hardcover: $25 QPB: $8.95 

188. Lovers And Tyrants. 595 ees 
du Plessix Gray. Hardcover: $8.95 — 
QPB Ed: $4.95 ; 
198. The Best Of Life. a 
Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $8.95 

207. Starring Miss Marple. Agatha 
Christie. Hardcover: $10.95 

QPB Ed: $5.95 

222. The , a Daniel 


J. 
Boorstin. (3 Vols.) Hardcover: $47.50 @ 


QPB: $14.85 

228. The Life And Work Of 
Sigmund Freud. Ernest Jones. The 
Letters Of Sigmund Freud. Edited by 
Ernst L. Freud. (2 Vols.) Hardcover: 
$27.95 QPB: $11.90 

253. The Adventures Of Sherlock 
Holmes and The Memoirs Of 
Sherlock Holmes. A. Conan Doyle 

(2 Vols.) Illus. QPB: $7.90 

334. Tassajara Cooking: A Vegetarian 
Cooking Book and The Tassajara Bread 
Book. Edward Espe Brown. (2 Vols.) 
Illus. QPB: $8.90 

370. A World Of Movies: 70 Years of 
Film History. Richard Lawton 

(Photos) Hardcover: $25 QPB:$7.95 


Join now. Pick 
any 3 books or 
sets for $leach— 
with no 
obligation to buy 
another book. 





372. The Uses Of Enchantment: The 
Meaning and Importance of Fairy Tales. 
Bruno Bettelheim. Hardcover: $12.50 
QPB Ed: $5.95 

375. The Mediterranean And The 
Mediterranean World In The Age Of 
Philip II. Volumes I and Il. Fernand 
Braudel. Translated by Sian Reynolds 
(Illus.) Hardcover: $35 QPB: $13.90 
380. The Rolling Stone Illustrated 
History Of Rock & Roll. Edited by 


Jim Miller. Designed by Robert Kingsbury 


Hardcover: $19.95 QPB: $9.95 
390. The Iliad and The Odyssey 


399. The Crash Of ’79. Paul E 
Erdman. Hardcover: $8.95 


4 OPB Ed: $4.95 





Homer. Translated with an Introduction 4 


by Richmond Lattimore. (2 Vols.) 
Hardcover: $25.90 QPB Ed: $9. 95 


Howe. (Photos) Hardcover: $14. 95 
QPB: $6.95 
396. The Illustrated Edgar Allan 
Poe. Satty. With an introduction by 
Thomas Albright. Hardcover: $15 

QPB: $7.95 

397. The Unabridged Mark Twain 
Opening Remarks by Kurt Vonnegut, Jr 
Edited by Lawrence Teacher 

QPB: $8.95 


 Let’s try each other for 6 months. 


Quality Paperback Book Club, Inc., Middletown, Pa. 17057. 
Please enroll me in QPB and send the 3 choices I've listed below. Bill 
me $3 plus shipping charges. I understand that I am not required to 
buy another book. You will send me QPB Review (if my account is 
in good standing) for 6 months. If I have not bought and paid for at 
least 1 book in every six-month period, you maycancel my membership 





Indicate by number the 
3 books or sets you want 


iin | nee 





Name 


7-QB379-9 





(Please print plainly) 


Address 


Apt. 





State 


Zip 





City 
How membership works 

1. You receive QPB Review 15 
times each year (about every 3% 
weeks). Each issue reviews a new 
Main Selection, plus scores of 
Alternates. All Main Selections with 
established publisher's list prices are 
offered at at least 20% discount off 
that list price. 

2. It you want the Main Selection 
do nothing. It will be shipped to you 
automatically. If you want one or 
more Alternate books —or no book 
at all—indicate your decision on the 
reply form always enclosed and 
return it by the date specified. 





3. Free books. For each book or 
set you take (except the first 3 you 
get for $1 each) you earn Bonus 
Points which entitle you to free books. 
You pay only shipping charges. 

4. Return privilege. If QPB 
Review is delayed and you receive 
the Main Selection without having 
had 10 days to notify us, you may 
return it at our expense 

5. Cancellations. You may cancel 
membership at any time by notifying 
QPB. We may cancel your member- 
ship if you elect not to buy and pay 
for at least one book in every six- 
month period 
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410. The Tolkien Companion. J.E.A 
Tyler. Edited by S.A. Tyler. Illustrated by 


P / Kevin Reilly. Hardcover: $12.95 


QPB: $4.95 

421. Let Us Now Praise Famous 
Men: Three Tenant Families. James Agee 
and Walker Evans. (Photos) Hardcover: 
$12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 

\ 430. House Plants: How to Keep ‘Em 

\ Far & Happy. Linda Finkle-Strauss 


Illustrated by Pam Carroll. Hardcover: 


$12.95 QPB: $6.95 

2\431. Colonies In Space. T.A. 
Heppenheimer. Produced by Richard C. 
Mesce. (Photos & Illus.) Hardcover 
$12.95 QPB Ed: $6.95 

432. Putting It All Together: A 
Consumer's Guide to Home Furnishings. 
Peggie Varney Collins and Shirley Wright 
Collins. Illustrations by Philip F Farrell, Jr. 
Hardcover: $10 QPB: $6.95 

434. The Discovery Of The Tomb 
Of Tutankhamen. Howard Carter and 
A.C. Mace. New introduction by Jon 
Manchip White. (Photos) QPB: $4 


433. The Cracker Factory. Joyce 
Rebeta-Burditt. Hardcover: $8.95 
QPB: $4.95 

406. James Beard’s New Fish 
Cookery. James Beard. (Illus.) 
Hardcover: $9.95 QPB Ed: $5.95 
132. Cat’s Cradle, Slaughterhouse- 
Five and Breakfast Of Champions 
Kurt Vonnegut. (3 Vols.) Hardcover: 
$23.85 QPB: $8.35 

427. A Civil Tongue. Edwin Newman 
Hardcover: $8.95 QPB Ed: $4.95 
260. The New Catalogue Of 
Catalogues: The Complete Guide to 
World-Wide Shopping by Mail. Maria 
Elena De La Iglesia. (Photos) 

QPB: $7.95 








people who 
arent rich. 























The real challenge: Increasing energy supply 


Should U.S. energy policy 
discourage coal mining? 





A cynical observer recently said: ‘‘There are 
only two problems with coal. You can’t dig it 
and you can’t burn it?’ 

Unfortunately, even though coal is 
America’s most abundant energy source, 
there’s more than a grain of truth in that 
comment. On the one hand, the Administra- 
tion has set a goal of 1.2 billion tons of coal 
production a year by 1985, up from 660 mil- 
lion tons mined last year. But, as we'll discuss 
in a moment, environmental impediments 
strewn in the way of coal development and 
coal use make achievement of that goal 
difficult. 

Which is a real waste, because the coal 
is there. Just from reserves already identi- 
fied, America has enough coal to last 400 
years at current rates of production. And 
coal is rich in energy potential: a ton of coal 
has three times the BTUs of a barrel of oil. 

If the coal is there, why isn't it being 
mined? 

As with most energy matters, there’s no 
simple answer. For one thing, all coal isn’t 
alike. Eastern coal, which is produced 
mostly from underground mines in states 
like Kentucky, West Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania and accounts for 80 percent of current 
U.S. production, is generally high in sulfur. 
Under proposed environmental regulations 
it may not be burned unless costly desulfuri- 
zation equipment is installed by the user. 
Much western coal, which can be surface- 
mined, is low in sulfur. But the West, with half 
America’s coal resources, produces only 
about 20 percent of current supply. Environ- 
mental restrictions against surface-mining 
make it time consuming to increase pro- 
duction. Today, it takes a minimum of two 
years to obtain all the permits necessary to 
start building a new mine. 

With environmental compromises, the 
West could substantially boost its coal pro- 
duction. Unfortunately, the pressures in 
Washington are in the opposite direction: 
toward even stiffer controls on surface- 
mining that would make new western coal 


difficult to bring into production. In the East, 
increasing production will be extremely diffi- 
cult if not impossible. Many of the mines are 
old, and much new capital would be required 
to open new ones. In addition, there simply 
aren't enough trained miners available. 


Adding a ‘‘catch-22” touch is the con- 
troversy over that ‘‘scrubbing’’ equipment to 
remove sulfur. The Administration’s pro- 
posed energy program mandates that most 
coal-burning utilities install the scrubbers, at 
a cost that could reach $50 billion. They're 
necessary for meeting clean-air standards if 
high-sulfur coal is burned, but unneeded to 
burn low-sulfur western coal. Unless a com- 
promise is reached, the consumer will have 
to foot the bill for equipment that will often be 
totally irrelevant. 


Needed to resolve the coal dilemma is a 
look at the realities of modern surface-min- 
ing. Most proposed mine sites in states like 
Wyoming are located on open prairie, far 
from centers of population. Modern sur- 
face-mining techniques carefully set aside 
topsoil and subsoil that is removed by the 
giant shovels, so the land can be restored to 
its original contours as each tract is mined. 


Modern surface-mining, in short, is 
hardly the bogeyman it’s made out to be. But 
it’s a convenient scapegoat for those who 
seem to prefer energy shortages to making 
decisions favoring energy development. 
Coal has great potential; but unless the cur- 
rent drift of national energy policy is 
changed, much of what President Carter 
hopes for will remain in the ground. 


We urge that the national energy debate 
focus on the paramount issue: development 
vs. non-development of U.S. energy sup- 
plies. We believe that the social and eco- 
nomic consequences of development are 
being grossly over-estimated by many in 
Washington and that the social and econ- 
omic consequences of non-development 
are being grossly under-estimated. 
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SEX IS I 


POLITICS IS OUT 





The Best And The Worst 


Magazine Covers Of The Year 





‘New York’ K.O.’d by ‘Rocky’ cover. 





BY ANDREW WALFISH 

What do Sylvester Stallone, Tracy Austin, Nancy Reagan, the 
KGB, and the 1976 Presidential election have in common? 

They all bombed on magazine covers in 1976. Stallone (‘‘He’s 
Going To Be A Big Movie Star’’) was featured on the worst-selling 
issue of New York magazine; 14-year-old tennis prodigy Austin (‘‘A 
Star Is Born’’) showed her braces on the worst-selling cover of Sports 
Illustrated; Nancy Reagan was the year’s biggest loser at People; the 
KGB was a flop at Harper’s; and the Carter-Ford contest scored the 
lowest number of newsstand sales for both Time and the National 
Lampoon. 

And the best-selling magazine covers of 1976? Richard Nixon (an 
excerpt from Woodward and Bernstein’s The Final Days) topped all 
contenders at Newsweek; soap operas outsold everything at Time; sex 
performed best for Ms. (‘‘How’s Your Sex Life?’’), New York (“‘The 
Sexual Diamond’’ by Gail Sheehy) and Rolling Stone (a sexy photo- 
graph of Linda Ronstadt); and America’s most happily married couple 
(‘‘Cher, Gregg & Baby’’) scored highest for People. 

What makes some magazine covers sell well and others fizzle? Peo- 
ple Managing Editor Richard Stolley thinks he knows the answer, 
though he claims there’s no such thing as a formula for success. 
‘*What we think we know,”’ he says, ‘‘is that young sells better than 
old, pretty sells better than ugly, sports figures don’t do very well, TV 
sells better than music, music does better than movies, and anything 
does better than politics.”’ ‘‘Stolley’s Rule’? might explain why Cher 
sold a million more copies of the magazine than Nancy Reagan. 

For some magazines like People, which sells 90 per cent of its cir- 
culation on newsstands, what goes on the cover can be of life-or-death 
importance. But even magazines like Time and Esquire—where 90 per 
cent of the circulation is by subscription—do their best to hook poten- 
tial buyers before their eyes wander. ‘‘Single-copy sales give you a 
weekly vote on how good your covers are,’ says Time Editor Edward 
Jamieson. 

In the battle for newsstand sales, magazines also have to keep their 
subscribers in mind. A flashy cover designed to attract buyers in an 
airport or subway station may alienate the more sober-minded 
subscribers. Byron Dobell, editor of Esquire, explains: ‘‘We want to 
run the most provocative cover we can without running something 
fake. But it’s a schizoid situation. You have two audiences: subscribers 
and people who buy sporadically at the newsstand. You don’t want to 
throw away the tone of the magazine, but you want to attract new 
readers.” 

Of course, every magazine wants to attract new readers and hopes 
every cover will be a best-seller. Some, like Cosmopolitan, seem to 
have found the formula for success: lots of cleavage and eye-opening 
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cover lines like ‘‘Bitch-iness Can Be Beautiful And Get You What 
You Want.”’ ‘‘We may have a real dog of an issue,”’ says Editor Helen 
Gurley Brown, ‘‘but the public never gets us back for it. Even a great 
issue won’t do much better than a regular one.” 

But few magazines follow the same formula from issue to issue. 
There’s a limit to how many times any one magazine can picture Far- 
rah Fawcett-Majors on its cover. And, while most editors, art direc- 
tors, and circulation managers think they know what sells, there is 
surprisingly little scientific data to back them up. 

Time, Inc. conducted extensive cover research before launching 
People. Supermarket shoppers were asked to find dummy issues of the 
magazine on the racks and were timed as they did so. They were also 
asked which colors they preferred on the cover. As a result of the 
tests, the size of the logo was enlarged. People also researched the 
ideal settings for personalities. One test cover showing Elliot Gould in 
a M*A*S*H setting outsold another showing him standing alone. 

Perhaps the most exhaustive research study of magazine covers was 
conducted in 1976 by Richard Koff, assistant publisher of Playboy. 
Koff took 52 issues of Playboy and, using computers and regression 
analysis, tried to determine the relative importance of 12 variables, 
including weather, state of the economy, cover price, cover lines, and 
graphics. What he found was that the content of the magazine was at 
least as important to Playboy sales as the woman on the cover. (Play- 
boy’s best-selling issue for 1976 featured Robert Scheer’s interview 
with Jimmy Carter.) 

But Koff also found that black covers, multiple images, and unclear 
images—all thought to be bugaboos in the magazine business—can all 
sell well. ‘‘What we really did,’ Koff says, ‘“‘was to disprove a lot of 
conventional wisdom rather than prove anything. The rules just don’t 
hold up. If you compare the top ten or fifteen issues with the bottom 
ten or fifteen, it’s hard to find any consistent meaning.” 

Every magazine has a distinct cover philosophy based on the per- 
ceived desires of its audience. What is true for Playboy may be inap- 
plicable for People. With that caveat, we offer the following observa- 
tions based on the best-selling and worst-selling magazine covers of 
1976: 

1. Clarity sells. The ability to project a distinct and meaningful image 
is probably the single most important factor in newsstand success. 
According to a study done by Playboy, 50 per cent of newsstand buyers 
do not know which magazine they will buy in advance. The slightest 
hesitation caused by a lackluster image can affect sales. The editors of 
both Ms. and New Times attribute 1976's worst cover in part to a lack 
of a sharp graphic. New Times’ worst cover had a muddy, brown back- 
ground, a dull subject (the Army Corps of Engineers), a vague cover 
line (‘‘Water, Fear and Power’’), and a confusing graphic. 

2. Photographs sell better than drawings. The worst-selling issues of 
the following magazines all had drawings on the cover: Sport (a draw- 
ing of the Presidential candidates playing their favorite sport), Play- 








26 MORE September 1977 


December 2, 1976 
320,000 


“*The Ronstadt issue sold 
because of sex appeal. She also 
sold three million albums. The 
cover lines are sexy: ‘Jimi 
Hendrix,’ ‘Rape,’ ‘The Million- 
Dollar Woman.’ 





+“ Wibuste and 
the Armchair 
Rambler 
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December 30, 1976 
260,000 


‘*The Sendak issue did badly 
because there’s no sex appeal and 
no rock ’n’ roll. Also, there’s no 
recognizable figure, sexy or 
otherwise. I knew it wouldn’t do 
well, but it was a beautiful cover 
and it was worth doing.”’ 

Jann Wenner 
Editor 





boy, Rolling Stone (a Maurice Sen- 
dak drawing for the Christmas 
issue), and Time (a caricature of 
Carter and Ford on its pre-elec- 
tion issue). The only exception to 
this rule was a cover of ‘‘Jimmy 
Thudpucker”’ by artist Gary Tru- 
deau on the second-best-selling 
issue of Rolling Stone. 

3. Sex sells. Sex does wonders 
for sagging magazine sales. People 
does it by using a lot of bare 
shoulders (as in its top-selling 
Cher cover). Says Managing Edi- 
tor Richard Stolley, ‘‘We haven’t 
done many covers that exploit 
sex, but very attractive women 
with lots of flesh showing around 
the shoulders do very well.” 
When asked what the ingredients 
of the ideal cover were, Rolling 
Stone publisher Jann Wenner 
replied: ‘‘Sex, sex, sex, sex. 
What’s new?” Rolling Stone’s big- 
gest seller in 1976 was a cover 
showing Linda Ronstadt in a red 
slip with one strap suggestively 
falling off her shoulder. Sex also 
made the best-selling issues of 
New York and Ms. The only 
exception was Esquire’s worst- 
selling issue of the year: a chicken 
dressed to the hilt in S and M gear 
alongside the line, ‘‘Birds Do It, 
But How Do They Do It?” 

4. TV sells. Familiarity ap- 
parently does not breed contempt 
when it comes to television per- 
sonalities on magazine covers. 
The people we welcome into our 
homes every night are the reign- 
ing royalty of newsstand sales. 
Ladies Home Journal (Barbara 
Walters), People (Cher), Time 
(soap opera), and Sports Illustrated 
(Bruce Jenner) all had TV stars 
on their best-selling covers. Says 
Ladies Home Journal Executive 
Editor Richard Kaplan, ‘‘Our best 








success is with TV personalities, 
who have more cachet than they 
used to.’ Once again, Esquire 
proved the exception: an October 
cover of Robert Blake, televi- 
sion’s Baretta, was one of the 
poorest performing issues of the 
year. 

5. Politics doesn’t sell. Serious 
issues—foreign affairs, Presiden- 
tial elections, economics—rarely 
make for successful covers. 
Harper’s, Time, and New Times all 
featured such stories on their 
worst-selling issues. New Times 
Editor Jonathan Larsen, whose 
Army Corps of Engineers cover 
sold miserably, says, ‘‘We’re 
going to try harder not to put the 
most serious or depressing piece 
on the cover again.” 

6. Subtlety and irony don’t sell. 
Readers apparently can’t be 
clinched if subtle or ironic cover 
lines delay their understanding of 
the contents. Harper’s witty cover 
line on its October KGB story— 
‘Arrest on Suspicion of 
Courage’’—backfired. The issue 
sold fewer copies than any other. 
Says Editor Lewis Lapham, ‘‘You 
cannot be ironic or subtle. The 
line has to be straightforward.” 
Cosmopolitan’s Helen Gurley 
Brown, noted for her direct, excit- 
ing cover lines, confesses, ‘‘My 





husband David (producer of 
Jaws) writes all of them. If we 
ever get a divorce, the one thing 
I'll demand is the rights to his 
cover lines.”” 

7. Bylines don’t sell. The subject 
of a magazine cover is apparently 
more important than its author. 
Lewis Lapham, editor of Harper’s, 
says, ‘‘The issues that sold the 
best were not the ones with the 
name writers. No writer’s name 
will sell an issue.’’ There are, of 
course, exceptions. Esquire’s best 
issue featured an excerpt from 
Truman Capote’s much-talked- 
about new novel, Answered 
Prayers, and a photograph of 
Capote picking his nails with a 
stiletto. But Capote was as much 
the subject of the cover as he was 
the author of the cover story. 
“Sometimes an author’s name is 
close enough to the news to affect 
sales,’’ says Esquire Editor Byron 
Dobell, explaining the success of 
the Capote issue. ‘‘But,’’ he adds, 
“if there’s nothing journalistically 
hot about the story, the issue is 
not going to walk off the stands.” 

8. Timing is everything. New 
Times’ best-selling issue featured 
an exclusive interview with Bill 
and Emily Harris that appeared 
during their trial. Their state- 
ments about Patty Hearst made 





other figure was not available. 


ments’”’ issue. 





The figures listed for the best-selling and worst-selling magazine 
covers of the year represent single-copy sales—that is, the actual 
number of copies sold on the newsstands. The figures in 
parentheses are the total circulation figures—newsstand plus 
subscriptions—for that particular issue. In some cases, one or the 


In selecting the most successful covers, we have, in several 
cases, eliminated perennially best-selling issues like Sports Illustra- 
ted’s ‘College Football’’ issue and Esquire’s ‘‘Dubious Achieve- 











front-page news around the coun- 
try. Similarly, Playboy had its big- 
gest success with its Jimmy Carter 
‘lust’? interview that became a 
serious campaign issue. (Both the 
Harris and the Carter interviews 
were conducted by Robert 
Scheer—the only writer to have 
two best-selling magazine covers 
in 1976.) Sylvester Stallone was 
one of the year’s big media 
superstars—an unknown who 
wrote and starred in Rocky. A 
cover of Stallone should have 
been a best-seller. But New York 
magazine’s Rocky cover of Octo- 
ber 18, 1976, sold worse than any 
other New York cover in 1976. 
Why? Bad timing. Stallone had 
not yet crested; New York spotted 
the Rocky phenomenon too early 
to cash in. 

Confused? So is Robert Man- 
ning, editor of The Atlantic, who 
complains, ‘‘There are times 
when I wish I could just put the 
table of contents on the cover like 
in the old days.” 

Maybe The New Yorker has the 
answer: cartoon covers that have 
absolutely no connection with the 
content of the issue and no cover 
lines. The New Yorker’s best-sel- 
ing issue had a Sol Steinberg 
drawing showing an Easter 
Bunny, Santa Claus, Abe Lincoln, 
the Statue of Liberty, George 
Washington, and a Halloween 
witch sitting down to a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. The worst issue, only a 
few thousand copies behind, had 
a Eugene Mihaesco drawing of 
four flowers in a glass. Says Editor 
William Shawn, ‘‘There doesn’t 
seem to be any connection be- 
tween covers and newsstand 
sales. Variables such as the 
weather and peoples’ moods are 
just as important.”’ * 











April, 1976 
58,000 (365,744) 


**The Pacific Northwest was a 
good subject. It struck a respon- 
sive chord in the American 
public, which enjoys reading 
about other parts of the country. 
It obviously appealed to North- 
westerners, but the issue got a 
robust reception at newsstands 
around the country. 
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October, 1976 
28,000 (325,667) 


**Fiction always does badly. The 
October issue is a case in which 
we thought we had a stronger 
cover than for most fiction, but it 
did badly. Illustrated covers prob- | 
ably do better than straight 
typographical covers. In this case, 
we were hard-pressed to think of 
an illustration that would be 
appropriate. So we went with the 
type cover.” 

Robert Manning 
Editor 





May, 1976 
135,000 (1,052,000) 


**Capote did well because there 
was a great deal of preliminary 
publicity about his book, 
Answered Prayers. The magazine 
had already printed an excerpt 
and Liz Smith had done a piece 
about the consternation Capote’s 
book was causing. It was timing 
more than anything. 


‘The joy ot orumah Cimon. try again Call oft the simction Olympics preview 


July, 1976 
97,000 (1,007,135) 


‘**Why the hell should you stop 
and buy the “‘Chicken”’ issue? It 
was barnyard sex, but obviously 
people didn’t give a damn. They 
don’t relate to it as human sex. 
Another thing is that the image is 
so bizarre you can’t read it 
quickly. And the placement of the 
line is way down, so most people 
didn’t see it.” 

Byron Dobell 
Editor 





March, 1976 
52,000 (325,000) 


“*Education is a major concern 
with our readers. The Harvard 
issue has direct, unequivocal 
lines, a famous institution, and 
the subject of education. 


JFK:The King’s Pleasure r) 
H bb Lewis 1. Lapham ieee — 
HARVARD ON THE WAY DOWN 
by Netson W. Aldrich Jr. 


Water | aqueur 


THE 
FUTILITY OF 
TERRORISM 


Chartes Coban. 
NENON'S 
NIGHT OLT 
Seeves Beil 
3M 
CARTERS 
PATHETIC 
urs 


Paul Theron, 
IN DARAEST 
APOH ANISTAN 


Biman Brews 
GORE VIDALS 
= 


August, 1976 
29,500 (306,000) 


‘The first problem with the 
KGB issue is that the cover line is 
not straight. ‘Arrest on Suspicion 
of Courage’ is a nice phrase, but it 
requires a moment’s thought. 
You cannot be tricky, or ironic, or 
subtle. Also, foreign stories don’t 
make it very well with an Ameri- 
can readership.” 





Lewis Lapham 
Editor 





September, 1976 
1,311,000 (5,927,000) 


**At the time, there was great 
interest in Barbara Walters. There 
was a lot of controversy about 
her, and the network was promot- 
ing her heavily. We felt we'd ride 
the crest of the wave—and we 
were successful. The cover lines 
were also incredibly good. If that 
issue hadn’t sold, I would have 
been very surprised. We had 
Karen Anne Quinlan, Patty 
Hearst, and Barbara Walters 
interviewing herself. 


Spevial Home Improvement Guide, page 137 


PATTY HEARST 
An intimate report 
by F. Lee Bailey 
BARBARA WALTERS 
INTERVIEWS HERSE LE 


Many Tyler Moun 
Ab 





June, 1976 
1,019,000 (6,004,000) 


**The June cover has a nobody 
model, looking very aristocratic 
and haughty. And the cover lines 
weren’t inspired: it didn’t have 
anything that said ‘buy me.’ ”’ 

Richard Kaplan 
Executive Editor 
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November SPECIAL ISSUE ON SEXUALITY 
oi Ms 


**No doubt the sexuality issue 
did well because it used the word 
‘sex.’ But it also asked a populist 
question directed at the reader. 
The question is whether you 
make a human connection with 
the reader. With a graphic, you’re 
making a connection by using a 
picture of another person. In this 
case, we were able to do it by 
using type. 


; titutions 


July 
(409,955) 


‘The July cover was not an 
arresting, easily-seen image. 
We’re an alternative magazine 
that people turn to for innovation, 
but that cover did not convey a 
unique idea. Perhaps the bicen- 
tennial had worn out. But we 
could have thought of a bicenten- 
nial idea that would have done 
better.”’ 

Gloria Steinem 
Editor 





May, 1976 MT TRE STMGS MAGAZINE PRICE $3.08 

716,000 (842,000) L AMPOON 
“*T have no idea why that issue 

did so well. It was a terrible cover. 

We know how we want a cover to 

look, but sometimes we don’t like 

the execution. On that issue, we 

just could not get an idea, and we 

painted ourselves into a corner. 

The poor artist had just one night 

to do the graphic. 





November, 1976 
575,000 (700,000) 


“It’s hard to say why the 
November issue did badly. 
Obviously, the question of 
whether democracy is fixed is not 
titillating. Politics, in general 
doesn’t do well. And President 
Ford just does not sell. The Nixon 
issue was our only political issue 
that ever did well.”’ 

Sean Kelly 
Editor 





December, 1976 

1,454 (18,434) aenal 
‘Subject matter. The campaign 

had been close. We had all 

marveled at the TV commercials 

and now MORE was going to 

show the commercials that were 

held back. Just the kind of story 

that we’re supposed to do all the 

time. 


Garry Wills On 
WHO'S WHO 
Jona Leonard On 
FILM CRITICS 
Nora Ephron On 
ESQUIRE 

john Simon On 
THE DEBATES 
Pete Hamil! On 
CARTOONS 


November, 1976 
1,148 (17,683) 


“*Subject matter. I thought this 
was our best cover graphically, 
but a lot of people didn’t know 
what we were talking about, or, 
worse, thought we were talking 
about ourselves.” 

Michael Kramer 
Editor 





March 5, 1976 
48,951 (293,714) 


**The Harris cover was suc- 
cessful because it was coming off 
a news event. That interview 
affected the outcome of the case, 
and the fact that it broke during 
the trial didn’t hurt us any. 





November 12, 1976 
31,068 (300,832) 


“It’s somewhat self-evident 
why the Army Corps of Engineers 
cover was unsuccessful. It was a 
good story, but we should not 
have put it on the cover because 
of its serious nature. Everything, 
including the coloration, went 
wrong with that issue.” 

Jonathan Larsen 
Editor 
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Why Corporate tmage-Makers Pay for Alphabet Soup 


$1,619 (374,58) Copan age te Te ee Oa Ue 29.285 (371,928) 
MARIJUANA TRAI 


“The ‘Sexual Diamond’ cover 
was successful because of the sub- 
ject matter. 


NEMSORK, 


“It was a little too early for 
Rocky. We were one of the first to 
realize the importance of Rocky. 
The magazine did its job jour- 
nalistically, but the public con- 
sciousness hadn't been raised to 
the level required for a good-sell- 
ing issue.” 

James Brady 
Editor 





November 29, 1976 
48,328 (499,612) 


“There doesn’t seem to be any 
connection between covers and 
newsstand sales. If Steinberg has a 
newsstand draw, I just don’t know 
about it. There are completely 
different factors which play a 
much bigger part. I should think 
variables such as the weather and 
peoples’ moods are just as impor- 
tant. 

William Shawn 
Editor 


NEW YOR 


July 26, 1976 
37,579 (482,627) 





April 5, 1976 
450,000 


‘*The ‘Final Days’ issue did 
particularly well because it was 
unique and fascinating reading. 


December 27, 1976 
200,000 





| 

“The ‘Sugar Plum Christmas’ 
did badly because ballet does not 
have a strong newsstand appeal. 
You could have done a sexy cover | 


of Suzanne Farrell and it probably | 
would have done better, but it 
wouldn’t have been as evocative 
of the ‘Nutcracker.’ In any case, ! 
enjoyed putting that cover into 
three million homes.” 

Edward Kosner 

Editor 





September 27, 1976 
2,250,000 (2,520,000) 


‘*The Cher and Gregg cover 
was a classic for us. It was a couple 
about which there was a fair 
amount of interest and the new 
baby had not yet been photo- 
graphed. 


February 23, 1976 
1,188,000 (1,431,000) 


**Nancy Reagan did badly 
because of politics. If we had 
waited a week until the New 
Hampshire primary, it would 
have helped. But we ran it early 
because we didn’t want the 
Reagans on the cover if he were 
badly beaten in the primary. Also, 
Nancy Reagan is middle-aged. 
And there are lots of people who 
don’t like the Reagans.”” 

Richard Stolley 
Managing Editor 
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November, 1976 ee os August, 1976 
4,698,606 (6,589,023) 3,256,137 (4,942,527) 


“The November issue was best ae * , a 7% ‘‘The August issue was a dis- 
because of the Carter interview. I We a : aster. We try to show as little 
also think it was a good cover, but [Egeers €5) i ay” \ nudity as possible on the cover. 
that’s not what sold the issue. ane tera BBDELAN . a On that one, we showed enough 
ns . we . ire to offend some wholesalers, but 
— ia J not enough to be sexy. And sexi- 
: ness is a bottom line. It’s just not 
a sexy image. You do much better 
with a sexy photo.”’ 
Nat Lehrman 
Associate Publisher 





September, 1976 Arthur Ashe On Fores Hils Annud idyll With Feats On Clay “pee Gert nT ws ror ——_ June, 1976 
142,000 (1,369,884) The New Houston Oilers Only The Caach ts A Bum cienisiinatae 94,000 (1,374,884) 





“I can tell you no logical reason 
why the September issue sold bet- 
ter than any other unless there’s a 
large number of black Italians 
who buy every issue about Franco 
Harris. 


“*I can understand why the June 
issue did badly. There’s no iden- 
tifiable athlete on the cover. It 
was a good idea, but it might have 
been better executed. Nobody 
ever demonstrated convincingly 
to me what sold and what didn’t 
sell. It’s a very imprecise art.”” 

Dick Schaap 
Former Editor 





August 9, 1976 
117,093 (2,288,504) 


‘*Generally, the Olympics sell 
pretty well. Bruce was an Ameri- 
can and an attractive young man. 
Also, he’d gotten lots of publicity 
on TV and in local newspapers. If 
TV had not covered the Montreal 
Olympics as well as they did, any 
stories on them would not have 
been as successful. 


March 22, 1976 
59,000 (2,310,120) 


‘*Tennis covers do not sell 
well—a little better than horse 
racing and golf. At the time, very 
few people had heard of Tracy 
Austin. But if we had done a 
cover of Jimmy Connors, it would 
still have done poorly.” 

Jeremiah Tax 
Assistant Managing Editor 





January 12, 1976 
(4,490,382) 


‘*The success of the soap opera 
issue is simple to explain. Millions 
of people watch soap operas and 
were interested in what Time had 
to say about them. I don’t think of 
it as a particularly sexy cover. Sex 
is less important than it used to be 
because there’s so much of it on 
the covers these days. 


OPERAS 


Sex and Suffering € iT. 


in the Afternoon 





November 8, 1976 
(4,250,444) 


“It’s not difficult to understand 
why the election issue did poorly. 
By that time, people were up to 
their ears in politics. We have a 
sense of duty about explaining the 
issues, but the readers can get too 
much politics. Caricatures also do 
marginally poorer than other 
covers.” 

Edward L. Jamieson 
Executive Editor 








STRAIGHT TALK FROM THE PEOPLE OF TEXACO 


x | How much 
caiisa a gallon does 
an oil company make? 


An amazing 82% of people 
surveyed didn’t know. For Texaco it 
was 1.1¢ per gallon for all petroleum 
and petroleum products sold in 1976. 

A lot of people were asked in 
interviews how much they thought an 
oil company makes on a gallon of 
gasoline. And very few even came 
close to the actual figure of 1.1¢ per 
gallon for all petroleum and products 
sold. 

Many people think oil 
companies make a lot more than they 
do. So if you’re surprised at the low 
figure, you're not alone. 

And most of the profits are 
reinvested to get you more of the 
gasoline and other products you 
need. So the next time you hear 
people talking about the big profits 
oil companies make, tell them about 
our 1.1¢ a gallon. 

For more information about 
Texaco, write: 

Maurice F. Granville, Texaco Inc., 
P ost Office Box 3146-P, Grand Central Correct answer? For Texaco it was 1.1¢ per gallon for all petroleum 
Station, New York, New York 10017. and petroleum products sold in 1976 


TEX. ACO 


Working to keep your trust for 75 years. 
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DYNASTY TOPPLES 
INOAKLAND 


Changing Of Guard At Tribune Tower 





Ends 50-Year Knowland Reign _ 





BY PETER COLLIER 
For Bill Knowland’s unquiet ghost, April must have been the 
| cruelest month. His beloved Oakland Tribune, the paper he and his 
| father had run for more than half a century in the full expectation that 
| succeeding generations of Knowlands would run it even longer, was 
| being auctioned off at what amounted to a journalistic fire sale. 

All spring, executives from The New York Times, Times Mirror, and 
half a dozen other organizations embodying that limp-wristed, liberal 
Republicanism the Senator abominated had shuttled in and out of 
town to evaluate operations in the Tribune Tower. In Bill Knowland’s 

| salad days, this haughty landmark had risen above the cowering city 


| land to a degree unmatched in contemporary American politics, mak- 
ing the city a breakwater against change. 

Now cost accountants from other organizations had come to niggle 
and smirk over the paper’s balance sheet. A few years earlier it would 
have been unthinkable. 

Except perhaps for the velocity of its decline, the Tribune could be 
taken as a metaphor for the problems faced by most urban newspa- 
| pers: wildly escalating costs; a decaying central city; a readership in 
flight to the suburbs with advertisers trailing in its wake. But if there 
had been no more to it than profit and loss, the passage of the Tribune 
would have been just another of those milestones bemoaned in the 
beery nostalgia of press clubs across the land. However, the story 
which began filtering through crevices in the Tower early in the year 
had other implications. It appeared that the paper had descended into 
near chaos with Bill Knowland’s son acting the role of Nero, fiddling 
while the empire he inherited collapsed. The Knowland family, once a 
unit of monolithic intent, had broken into factions that were rushing 
into court to sue and counter-sue. As an added irony, all this was tak- 
ing place at the time that a progressive slate of candidates was seizing 
control of municipal government, the first time in modern memory 
that city hall had escaped the Knowlands’ heavy gravity. 

The passing of an era seemed to have been jammed into a brief, 
symbolic moment. For generations, the Tribune had been the matrix 
connecting a dynasty’s ambition with the fate of a city. Now, as the 
paper made its transition into other hands, the continuity was broken. 
A spell had been lifted. 





Peter Collier co-authored The Rockefellers: An American Dynasty, 
recently released in paperback. 





‘Family feuds as empire crumbles. 
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Silk Hat Joe 


Backhanded revisionists, the Knowlands would encourage the 
assumption that the 7ribune had always been a family-owned paper. 
In fact, they arrived relatively late in its history. The first Knowland, 
Joseph R. (known as ‘‘Silk Hat Joe’’ to his enemies and ‘‘J.R.”’ to 
everyone else), had grown up in the nearby town of Alameda, son of a 
man who had left New York in the 1850s and wound up owning an 





| Oregon sawmill and a string of boats that delivered lumber to ports up 
| and down the coast. J.R. probably could have built the small family 
| with an invulnerability that was almost Himalayan. Other publishers | 
| might be part of their city’s political machines. The Knowlands were | 
| the machine. Through the Trib, they had bossed and hectored Oak- 


fleet anchored in the Oakland estuary into a major shipping operation 
if he had been interested in business. But he wasn’t. As he later noted 
in an oral history done in his old age: ‘‘I was one of those young men 
that took to politics.”” 

In 1898, at the age of 25, he got himself elected to the state assem- 
bly. Six years later he was in Congress. He served there five terms, 
eventually rising to the chairmanship of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, where he worked on behalf of the maritime 
interests back home by leading the fight to exempt U.S. boats from 
the toll at the Panama Canal. In 1914, Knowland decided to run for 
the Senate, next step in the journey he believed would make him the 
first westerner in the White House. But this was the year of Teddy 
Roosevelt’s Bull Moose insurgency, and the third-party candidate 
siphoned enough Republican votes from Knowland to give the elec- 
tion to his Democratic opponent. It was after this defeat that J.R. 
decided to get into the newspaper business. 

Founded in 1874, the Tribune had been bought two years later by 
William Dargie, an adventurer who had arrived in California during 
gold rush days and married Herminia Peralta, great-granddaughter of 
the grandee who had once owned all of the vast area across the bay 
from San Francisco under a land grant from the Spanish king. Yankee 
squatters had taken all the land, but there was still enough prestige in 
the Peralta name to help Dargie build the paper into the most impor- 
tant in the city. The 7ribune had gotten a major share of the new 
readers flooding into Oakland from San Francisco after the 1906 
earthquake, doubling the city’s population to 150,000 in a brief five 
years. 

When he died in 1911, Dargie left a complex will awarding half 
interest in the paper to his widow and stipulating that the other half 
should be sold to raise money to fulfill his cash bequests. In need of 
immediate funds, the widow Dargie worked a deal with Knowland, 
whom her husband had known. He loaned her $65,000, and in return 











Lonnie Wilson 


The Knowlands and their tower: (Top to bottom) Joseph R., “Silk Hat 
Joe’; William, ‘‘The Senator’; Joseph R. Jr., ‘‘Russ’’; Joseph W., 
“Young Joe’’; Joseph R. Ill, ‘‘Jay.”’ 
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she assigned him her interest in the paper. He then used this assign- 
ment as collateral to get a bank loan with which he bought the half 
interest being sold by the estate. Confident that someone who could 
negotiate such an agreement could also run the paper at a profit, Mrs 
Dargie allowed him to become publisher and left for an extended visit 
to Spain. 

The city had a certain lack of character, an unachieved latency that 
Gertrude Stein captured in her bon mot: *‘There is no there there.” But 
while it may have lacked cultural elan, the Oakland of the °20s and 
*30s was a great newspaper town. Scripps-Howard, Hearst, Gug- 
genheim, and a host of smaller independents all tried their hand at 
one time or another, competing not only for the mushrooming 
metropolitan audience but also for the growing suburbs. 

Despite his inexperience, J.R. fit in well. He never saw himself as a 
newspaper pioneer like his great rival Hearst. He knew that his | 
interests were political and that the paper was only a means to other 
ends. Reminiscing years later, he said: ““They used to say, ‘Well what 
in God’s name does he know about running a paper?’ I would reply, 
‘Listen, I know just enough to go out and get myself some good 
department heads and turn it over to them.” ’’ He made sure that the 
Tribune’s editorials were conservative Republican. The men he hired 
and gave free reign gave the paper a solid international and national 
wrap-up and intensive local coverage—a formula that made it the 
voice of Oakland. 

While the 7rib was gaining in circulation, J.R. was consolidating his 
position as political boss of Alameda County, then the backbone of 
the state’s Republican Party. He was interested in the national scene 
and was a delegate to every Republican convention from 1904 to 1956. 
(The only stories that ever appeared under his byline came every four 
years during these affairs.) But he was convinced that local organiza- 
tion was the key to enduring power. 

In the late °20s, he met a broad-shouldered, robust-looking young 
attorney named Earl Warren and helped get him appointed assistant 
district attorney of Alameda County, thereafter giving his exploits the 
kind of coverage usually reserved for religious crusades and war-bond 
drives, and building him into a contender for statewide office. J.R. 
was one of five men who met in a small office near the San Francisco 
waterfront to settle on Warren as the party’s nominee for governor. 
Afterwards, the Knowlands were frequent visitors in Sacramento. 
J.R.’s fine china was often trucked up to the governor’s mansion 
when there was some state occasion. Warren often drove down to 
Oakland to spend election evenings at the Knowlands’ Piedmont | 
home, listening to returns on the radio in a kind of incommunicado. | 

As he grew older, J.R.’s hair silvered and his face elongated, the 
rimless glasses he adopted giving him a kindly look that fit well with 
his work for the state park system and other public benefactions. But 
below the neck he had the stout, bottom-heaviness of one of Nast’s 
bosses. The unvarying three-piece suit bulged at the waist, threatening 
to burst the vest secured by a gold chain with the emblem of a thirty- 
second-degree Mason. 

Osborn Pierson, head of the Chamber of Commerce in the °30s, 
recalls another side of the man who always seemed soft-spoken, 
almost courtly, at public gatherings. ‘“‘When he was ‘with the boys,” 
J.R. would brag about ‘owning’ the D.A., Sheriff, Mayor, and other 
political figures. One time I remember the name of Chicago boss ‘Big 
Bill’ Thompson came up in the conversation. J.R. gestured out the 
window of the Tower and said, ‘What the hell has Thompson got that 
I don’t?’ Another time we were sitting across from each other talking 
about how to get some civic leaders to go along with a plan to re-route 
some city streets. He leaned over and grabbed down in the direction 
of my crotch and made a fist. He said, ‘The only way to make people 
understand is to grab them by the balls and squeeze. When they yell, 
you say you'll let up, but only if they do what you want.’ That was the 
way J.R. ran Oakland: by the balls.”” 

In 1929, the widow Dargie died, leaving her interest in the paper 
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split between her sister, Josefa 
Peralta Wilson, and Antonio Mar- 
tin, a young Spaniard she had met 
in her travels. After years of 
bickering with Knowland in an 
attempt to get a voice in the 7ri- 
bune’s management, Wilson and 
Martin decided to sell. In 1937, 
the Ridder-owned St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch offered 
$1,070,000, but Alameda County 
Superior Court Judge John Allen 
denied the petition, noting that 
the entry of ‘‘outsiders’’ would 
“promote disharmony”’ in the 
paper. Seven months later he 
allowed J.R., acting through a pri- 
vate investment company, to take 
Mrs. Dargie’s estate with a bid of 
$311,000. Two years later Gover- 
nor Warren elevated Allen to the 
State Supreme Court. 


Senator Bill 


Now that the Tribune was 
indeed a family-owned newspa- 
per, J.R.’s two sons began using it 
as a training ground. The oldest, 
Joseph R. Knowland Jr., was 
easy-going and affable, comfort- 
able with the nickname Russ. 
After college, he decided to 
devote his life to working 
alongside his father. The other 
son, William, took seriously the 
adage that any American boy 
could grow up to become Presi- 
dent. By the age of 12, he was 
campaigning for Harding. In high 
school, he organized a Coolidge 
Club. As a political science stu- 
dent at the University of Califor- 
nia, he turned out the vote for 
Hoover. He was at ease at a 
rostrum debating Republican 
politics, but serious and with- 
drawn in private conversation. 
Unyielding, without Russ’s 
capacity for small talk and jokes, 
he covered his shyness with a 
gruff manner that seemed to fit 
his linebacker’s physique. 

Both brothers kept desks in the 
foyer outside their father’s 
fourth-floor office in the Tower. 
But while Russ worked there, Bill 
used his as a platform to dive into 
politics. In 1933, at the age of 24, 
he was elected to the state assem- 
bly. Two years later he moved up 
to the state senate, gaining some 
notoriety there for his strident 
attacks on radical Tom Mooney. 
Drafted at the outbreak of the 











war, he had attained the rank of 
major by 1945 when he received 
word in Europe that California’s 
venerable Senator Hiram 
Johnson had died and that Earl 
Warren had appointed him to fill 
the vacancy. Sworn in while still in 
uniform, Bill was just 37, at that 
time the youngest Senator. J.R. 
chortled to old cronies: ‘‘This is 
one Knowland that’s going to 
make it.” 

Bill found his political identity 
in China the way his father had 
found his at the Panama Canal. In 
1946, after defeating Democratic 
challenger Will Rogers Jr. to win a 
term on his own, Knowland went 
on a 30,000-mile, Far Eastern 
inspection tour at which he inter- 
viewed both MacArthur and 
Chiang, whose staunchest sup- 
porter he would later become. 
Back in the Senate he denounced 
the ‘‘no-win’’ China policy of the 
Truman administration. He spoke 
on China 115 times in the Con- 
gressional Record of 1950; 103 
times in 1951. Along with Styles 
Bridges and Joe McCarthy, he 
was a fixture at China Embassy 
dinners, adding his gravelly voice 
to the shouted toast: ‘‘Back to the 
Mainland!’’ Opponents dubbed 
him the Senator from Formosa. 

Although he was named 
Majority Leader in 1953 and 
Minority Leader in 1954, Know- 
land was convinced that he 
needed statehouse experience to 
mount a successful challenge to 
Nixon in 1960. In 1958, he 
decided to run for Governor, forc- 
ing Goodwin J. Knight (who had 
ascended to the position after Bill 
helped get Eisenhower to name 
Warren Chief Justice) to step 
down and run for his Senate seat. 
Stubbornly disregarding the 
advice of everyone from Murray 
Chotiner to his own father, he 
selected the right-to-work law as 
his major campaign issue. 

In staking his fortunes on this 
anti-union measure, Knowland 
was generalizing from his family’s 
experience at the Tribune. J.R. 
had run the paper with such 
benign paternalism that a Guild 
affiliation would have seemed like 
gilding the lily. 7rib employees’ 
negotiations were simple: they 
waited to see what the Guild got 
from the San Francisco papers 
and then asked for and got the 





same terms from J.R. In addition 
there were a host of intangibles, 
most striking of which was sick- 
leave benefits. There was no offi- 
cial policy, but it was well known 
that the paper’s editorial 
employees never had to worry 
about money during a sickness or 
after retirement. The paychecks 
kept coming: former staffers 
remained on full salary 15 or 20 
years after they had stopped 
showing up at work. Combining 
his perception of the happiness of 
his father’s workers with his own 
conservative politics, Bill decided 
that the California working men 
were groaning under the yoke of 
union oligarchs and that it was his 
mission to liberate them. He was 
swamped when labor turned out a 
massive victory for his opponent 
**Pat’’ Brown. 

Knowland would be Gold- 
water’s California chairman in 
1964. But that too was a lost 
cause—like Chiang, MacArthur, 
and the right to work. After 1958, 
he knew that his political career 
was finished and he returned to 
the Tribune. 


Changing 
The Guard 


J.R. was 84 years old in 1958. 
His last big fight had been in 1947 
when a reform group headed by 
unions had tried to take over the 
Oakland city government in the 
aftermath of an unsuccessful 
general strike. They knew that the 
war had changed the city’s politi- 
cal demography. Democrats were 
now in the majority and it was 
only Knowland’s bulky presence 
that kept the city stagnant. The 
campaign featured such events as 
a parade in which the Negro 
Labor Committee’s large float 
showed AFL and CIO pallbearers 
lowering a casket labelled ‘‘The 
Machine”’ into the ground, while 
the fists of Oakland voters 
knocked over the Tribune Tower. 
The float carried this slogan: 
‘“‘Let’s finish the job—Take the 
power out of the Tower!”’ J.R. 
counterattacked by pushing his 
own slate of candidates and using 
the editorial page of the Tribune to 
smear his opponents. On the day 
before the election, he wrote: 
‘Briefly these are the facts. The 
Communist Party of the United 











States has announced a program 
of concentrating on school boards 
and city council campaigns. Oak- 
land has been selected as one of 
the cities . . .” 

Ultimately, J.R. won, making 
further challenge to his role seem 
hopeless. The city had run 
smoothly since then. Although 
still capable of vindictiveness 
toward those who threatened his 
concept of what Oakland should 
be, he had mellowed considera- 
bly. He came in every morning to 
look over editorials, then put on 
the green eyeshade and wandered 
through the office to gossip with 
some of the other old-timers. He 
was ready to become an emeritus. 

The paper’s employees 
generally felt that by rights Russ 
should have taken over when J.R. 
withdrew. He had labored for 
years as associate publisher and 
knew the business. But he seemed 
to take it for granted that he 
would be leap-frogged by his 
younger brother. Lacking Bill’s 
fierce ideological purpose, he 
seemed by comparison to have no 
firm agenda. He went about his 
life surrounded by an aura of gen- 
tle doom. One Trib editor recalls: 
‘‘Russ was always under Bill’s 
shadow and his wife was under 
Bill’s wife’s thumb. Russ wanted 
to be a ‘good guy.’ He took to 
drinking. By the late ’50s he had a 
distended gut and a face full of 
broken capillaries. At lunch he 
would take on a load of vodka so 
nobody could smell it on him in 
the afternoon. Then, after quit- 
ting time, he’d begin his circuit of 
the bars around the area. No 
more than two drinks in each one 
and then on to the next. He was a 
Knowland, you know, and Know- 
lands weren’t supposed to make 
public spectacles of themselves. 
He was very companionable, 
good at Liar’s Dice.” 

In 1961, Russ died of a heart 
attack, leaving the field to his 
brother without a battle. Undeto- 
nated, their conflict would remain 
in the family background, a time 
bomb ready to explode in the 
next generation. 

Pacing the four-mile walk from 
his elegant Piedmont home so 
that he arrived at work by 8:30, 
The Senator (as he would always 
be known by Tribune employees) 
moved into a world that looked 











like a set from The Front Page. Old | 
candlestick phones with headset 
receivers sat on heavy rolltop 
desks; bare incandescent 
lightbulbs gave off harsh light and 
radiators delivered heat amidst 
arpeggios of clanks and hisses. 

The staff was equally antique. 
Managing Editor Leo Levy, who 
had been hired by Dargie, had 
gotten his first newspaper 
experience with the Territorial 
Enterprise. Chief photographer 
‘**Doc’’ Rogers had gotten his big 
break because he happened to be 
in San Francisco with his camera 
on the day of the great earthquake 
and fire. Los Angeles Times re- 
porter Bill Boyarsky went to work 
at the Trib in the ’50s and recalls 
the atmosphere: ‘‘When I first 
started, there was tremendous 
competition with the San Fran- 
cisco papers on murders, ship- 
wrecks, air crashes, that sort of 
thing. We were doing six or seven 
editions a day. Every once in a 
while some editor would come 
running up to your desk all red- 
faced and start shouting: ‘Here, 
take this murder, write a new 
lead, we’re going to press in half 
an hour.’ It was a great raffish 
place to learn the newspaper busi- 
ness.”” 





Oakland: 
All-American 
City 





Oakland had begun the °S50s 
filled with confidence about its 
prospects. Largely due to J.R.’s 
efforts, it had been named an all- 
American city. The 1950 census 
had seemed an augury of the good 
times ahead. Population was 328,- 
000, up nearly 30 per cent in ten 
years; the Chamber of Commerce 
was enthusiastically predicting 
500,000 people by 1980. Yet hid- 
den in the creases of these 
statistics was the fact that most of 
Oakland’s growth had come from 
blacks relocating from the South. 
Soon, this trend had become pro- 
nounced, setting off the chain 
reaction experienced by other 
cities. In 1960, the city suffered 
the first population decline in its 
history. The exodus of whites 
more than equalled the arrival of 
blacks. Taking their cue from the 





flight of the middle class, industry 
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Silk Hat Joe: Bought into the Oakland Tribune in 19/] and ran the news- 
paper and the city for nearly half a century. 








and business—traditionally the 
city’s strength—were moving to 
the suburbs. In a brief moment, 
Oakland’s optimism had 
vanished. By 1961, the Federal 
government had declared the city 
a depressed area. 

Yet the Senator was deter- 
mined to ignore these storm 
warnings. On paper, the town 
might be overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, but, if he had anything to 





do with it, there would always be 
a conservative Republican 
government comprised of the 
Right People. His father had 
pioneered a simple system for 
insuring this continuity. He had 
groomed the men through whom 
he would rule the city, selecting 
them from the executives of 
Kaiser and other local corpora- 
tions and businesses. They would 
be appointed to boards and then 
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to commissions, getting 


| experience in municipal govern- | 
| ment and name recognition. After 


moving up this career ladder, they 


| would become members of the | 
| city council, again usually by | 


appointment. (In the period | 
1930-1965, when Knowland | 
power was at its apex, over 50 per 
cent of the new councilmen were 
appointed to their positions.) | 
When they ran for re-election 
they ran as an incumbent with 77i- 
bune backing. Candidates without 
the paper’s endorsement rarely 
won any office. The system func- 
tioned so well that it didn’t seem a 
system at all. 

As the °60s began, the Senator 
had grown heavy, accumulating 
bulk rather than fat. With his 
cropped hair and thick neck, he 
looked like a wrestler of the 
Strangler Lewis vintage. In body 
and spirit, he seemed to summar- 
ize Oakland’s intransigent 
attitude toward change, and was 
the bete blanche of liberals, stu- 
dents, and blacks. He was close to 
a police department which was 
acknowledged as perhaps the 
most vicious of any northern city. 
(Berkeley students in Mississippi 
and Alabama during the civil | 
rights movement would be 
surprised to see recruitment 
posters for the Oakland force in | 
public places. The department’s | 
racism became so bad that in 1965 
the chief finally had to issue an | 
edict forbidding officers to use jig, | 
shine, smoke, nigger, blue, 
spook, and other terms on a | 
voluminous list of racial epithets.) 
After students recruited on the 
Berkeley campus tried to disrupt 
Goldwater’s nomination at the | 
1964 San Francisco convention, | 
Knowland began applying pres- | 
sure on university officials which 
helped inspire the Free Speech | 
Movement. 

In 1964, when CORE began a 
massive assault on racist hiring 
policies at Jack London Square, 
Oakland’s exclusive waterfront 
dining area, Knowland responded 
with his own demonstration. On 
one well-remembered Saturday 
evening, when pickets managed 
to keep the Sea Wolf restaurant 
almost empty, the Senator sud- 
denly arrived and bulled his way 
through the crowd to a table in 
the middle of the dining room 
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where he sat alone enjoying a 
leisurely meal. 

The CORE campaign was soon 
carried to the Tribune Tower. 
Charging that the paper had only a 
handful of blacks among its more 
than 1200 employees, pickets con- 
gregated every weekend early in 
1965. The Senator was always 
there to meet them, standing with 
sleeves rolled up in the parking 
lot, directing the police and snarl- 
ing back at the demonstrators. 
About this time, Dave Hope—a 
political writer whose ideology 
was even more bitterly reaction- 
ary than Knowland’s own—was 
unleashed to do hatchet jobs that 
most Tribune employees found 
embarrassing. Knowland also set 
up an elaborate security system 
within the paper’s offices. A ring 
of floodlights and cameras was 
installed at the top of the building. 
Security guards demanded that 
even 25-year men show their 
identification badges before 
entering and return home to get 
them if they had forgotten. 
Knowland ostentatiously. wore a 
badge himself and insisted on 
being subjected to the same strict 
security rules as everyone else. 

The paper, which under his 
father had been respected, if 
somewhat stodgy, became so 
doctrinaire that even subscribing 
to it took on the portent of a polit- 
ical act. Its identity was as much in 
what it refused to acknowledge as 
in what it printed. In 1966, one 
Tribune reporter wrote a story 
quoting someone who used the 
phrase ‘‘Oakland ghetto,”’ only to 
find the words deleted when the 
story was printed. Irritated, he 
wrote a note condemning the 
copy editors and put it on the 
newsroom bulletin board. A few 
hours later a reply was pinned 
beneath his original. Denying 
responsibility for deletion, the 
copy editor’s note added: ‘‘We 
WOULD have removed ‘ghetto.’ 
We do it even in tape-set wire sto- 
ries because we have been 
instructed that it is [this paper’s] 
policy never to use ‘ghetto.’ 
There are no slums in Oakland; 
there are no ghettos anywhere. 
Now you know!”’ It was not until 
1968 that the Trib finally allowed 
this word into its lexicon. 

In 1966, after J.R. had died at 
the age of 92, the Senator offi- 





cially became editor, publisher, 
and president. Over the next few 
years, his attention was devoted 
to maintaining the paradox of a 
paper that was reactionary in 
politics, but modern in physical 
operations. He refurbished the 
Tribune, brought it into the 20th 
century. He allowed the staff, 
which had become swollen with 
what he regarded as hangers-on 
during his father’s years, to dwin- 
dle through attrition. But his main 
interest was in technology. Tri- 
bune employees suddenly began 
hearing about optical scanners, 
compugraphic videosetters, TTS 
keyboards, and other gadgetry. 
The face of the city room began to 
change. 

By the time of his death, the 
Senator would have completed 
the massive undertaking that es- 
tablished the Tribune as the most 
technologically advanced newspa- 
per west of the Mississippi. Yet, 
oddly enough, he refused to bor- 
row money to finance this transi- 
tion. Instead, he began economies 
that included closing down the 
paper’s impressive network of 
suburban bureaus and withdraw- 
ing the reporters who covered the 
surrounding communities with a 
thoroughness envied by the San 
Francisco papers. He negotiated 
the sale of the Tribune’s interest in 
West Tacoma Mills, a paper com- 
pany his father had purchased. He 
funded the new-fangled equip- 
ment on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
invading profits to keep the paper 
debt-free. It was McLuhan’s 
vision financed by Coolidge’s eco- 
nomics. 


Self-Inflicted 
Gunshot Wound 


By the early 1970s, Oakland had 
completed the transformation 
begun after the war. Forty-five 
per cent of its population was now 
black. There were ghettos in the 
city, but not the packed, claustral 
ghettos of the East. Black resi- 
dents were politically active and 
growing in sophistication. They 
formed the largest black middle 
class of any U.S. city other than 
Atlanta, and were quietly building 
a base from which they could chip 
away at the traditional power 
structure. New Governor Jerry 
Brown was interested in the city 




















Russ: Always in Bill’s shadow. 





and saw it as the possible 
birthplace of a black political 
machine unique in California 
politics. Figures didn’t lie. The 
town which had only a 16 per cent 
Democratic registration when J.R. 
took over the Tribune now had 
only 19 per cent Republicans. 

As if realizing that his way of 
life was rapidly passing out of the 
world, the Senator turned inward. 
In some sense, he had not really 
had a personal life before. 
Although intimidated by his pre- 
sence when he first returned from 
Washington, Trib employees soon 
found that beneath the harsh face 
and bullish manner, the man was 
almost painfully shy. (Trapped 
alone with some underling in the 
elevator, he would grow uneasy, 
study the walls minutely, look 
anxiously at the numbers lighting 
the ascent, then finally blurt out, 
‘*Well, had your vacation yet?”’ 
This phrase came to be a standard 
laugh-getter in office chit-chat.) It 
was known that relations with his 
wife were strained. The quality of 
their marital life had been clear 
when the 25-year club of Trib 
employees was invited to the 
Knowlands’ summer retreat on 
the Russian River. The elaborate 
house being built there had two 
master bedrooms with no con- 
necting doors. 

Suddenly, the 64-year-old 
Knowland was showing up for 
work in brightly patterned suits, 
the flared cuffs making his thick 
legs almost comically stubby. He 





raised a mustache and sideburns. 
He stopped being driven around 
in a 1950 Cadillac by his Filipino 
houseboy and instead bought 
himself a sporty new car. He 
began spending considerable time 
in Las Vegas. 

In 1972, he divorced his wife of 
nearly 40 years. The following 
year he married Ann Dickson, 38, 
a Las Vegas woman who gave her 
profession as dancer and model 
but who, insiders claimed, had 
been working as a shill for the 
blackjack tables when Knowiand 
met her. She was petite and 
pretty, yet in their wedding 
photos, her face had contours that 
made her granite-featured hus- 
band look strangely vulnerable 
and naive by comparison. 

Tribune employees were 
amused at the Senator’s coltish 
behavior. Yet there was some- 
thing alarming in his sudden 
extravagance. In addition to a 
home in a fashionable Las Vegas 
residential district, Knowland 
maintained an expensive apart- 
ment in Oakland, and the sprawl- 
ing summer home. There were 
tremendous incidental expenses. 
The new Mrs. Knowland was run- 
ning up fantastic bills at local es- 
tablishments, including a $4,500 
account at one Oakland dress 
shop during a two-week spree. As 
one of the Senator’s friends on 
the paper says, ‘‘He was blowing 
unbelievable amounts of money, 
having huge parties at the drop of 
the hat—such as the time he 
unveiled a painting he’d commis- 
sioned of Anny. But everybody 
assumed that he was a Knowland, 
after all, and Knowlands had 
money to burn.”” 

This was a misconception. 
Knowland had paid dearly for his 
divorce settlement. His $53,000 
salary from the paper would not 
begin to support his new lifestyle. 
Early in 1973 he took out a $900,- 
000 loan at a.local bank, pledging 
his Tribune stock as collateral. 

After the honeymoon, there 
was little happiness. Shocked by 
his behavior, his family refused to 
accept ‘“‘that woman.”’ Things 
grew rocky between the newly- 
weds. In 1973, there was a brief 
separation. After the reconcilia- 
tion, Ann spent most of her time 
in Las Vegas, living on a generous 
allowance in their house with her 











mother and two children by a 
former marriage. 
would fly there on weekends. 

It was about this time that his 
concern over radicals became so 
feverish that Trib employees 
thought him almost clinically 
paranoid. He increased security 
measures at the paper, carrying a 
walkie-talkie with him in his car 
so that he could communicate 
with his security guards in transit. 
He installed an alarm system in 
the Las Vegas home and 
instructed Ann and her family ina 
code system of five knocks by 
which they would know it was he 
at the frunt door. 

On February 19, 1974, Know- 
land appeared at ceremonies 
marking the Tribune’s centennial. 
His employees were surprised by 
the rambling, semi-coherent 
nature of the address he gave at 
Jack London Square, and even 
more by the grey, sagging face. 
The paper’s headlines on its 100th 
birthday were divided between 
the SLA’s $4-million ransom 
demand and the kidnapping of the 
Atlanta Constitution's Reg Mur- 
phy. The Senator talked after his 
speech of fears that he was on 
some terrorist group’s hit list. 

Later, it would be clear that in 
addition to worries about his per- 
sonal safety and his marital life, 
Knowland was also approaching 
the due date of his note at the 
bank. Without money to pay it, he 
was faced with having to go to the 
board of directors, which was also 
his family, and telling them that 
his share of the paper‘ was about 
to be seized. 

Three days after the paper’s 
celebration, Knowland drove 
alone to his summer home. Leav- 
ing the front door open, he 
walked through the house to the 
back terrace and clambered down 
to the water’s edge. He raised the 
pistol which he had bought to pro- 
tect himself against radicals and 
blew off the top of his head. 

The family’s only comment was 
the circumlocution that the death 
was due to a ‘“‘self-inflicted 
gunshot wound.’ But it was 
rumored around the paper that 
Knowland had apparently tried to 
position himself on the river bank 
so that the gun would fall to the 
bottom of the deep pool and the 





The Senator | 








The Senator: Appointed by Governor Earl Warren to a vacant Senate seat 


in 1945, he served in Congress for 13 years. His money and marital troubles 


led him to suicide in 1974. 








downstream. He hoped, so the | 


story went, that it would look as if 
he had been murdered by one of 
the terrorist groups he feared, 
thus saving his honor and serving 
his politics at the same time. 
Instead, the impact of the shot 
drove him backwards to shallow 
water where he and the weapon 
were found later on. In the end, 


swift current would carry his body | he was a character out of Dreiser. 








~ Young Joe 
_ Takes C harge 





There was no doubt about who 
would take over at the 7rib. Bill 
Knowland’s son Joseph (called 
Young Joe) had been around the 
paper for years. In the ‘50s, he 
was the boss’s grandson, working 
as elevator operator in the Trib 
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Tower while in high school, then | 
writing movie reviews and doing | 


elementary copy editing after col- 
lege. He was tolerated, but not 


liked. He was too anxious to exer- | 


cise his dynastic prerogatives, too 


ready to count coup on older men. | 
When his father took over at the | 


paper following the 1958 election 
loss, 


Young Joe had seen an | 


opportunity to establish his right | 


of succession. Unbidden, 
began writing memos such as 
those instructing copyboys not to 
talk to rewritemen. Rules under 
his signature began appearing on 
bulletin boards. “‘Don't put out 
your cigarettes on the floor!”’ 
Insiders thought that this sudden 
hauteur might have helped finally 
convince Trib employees to join 
the Guild late in 1959. 

Young Joe had a sense of 
destiny that seemed larger than 
his net worth. He had his father’s 
gravelly voice and heavy pre- 
sence, but lacked the Senator’s 
ability to command respect 
among those who disagreed 
violently with him. Moreover, it 
was well known that Bill had had 
considerable reservations about 
his son’s ability to run the paper, 


he | 





fearing that he had none of the | 
required feel for politics, least of | 


all for office politics. The tension 
between them (for his part, 
Young Joe had complained bit- 


terly that his father had ignored | 
the family during his years in | 
politics) had come to a head in | 


1968 when Young Joe decided 
that he should have a more ele- 
vated place in 
hierarchy and went to the board 
of directors to demand his due 
This led to a vigorous confronta- 
tion with his father, the result of 
which was a leave of absence for 
the son. There had been a recon- 


ciliation later on, however, and | 


the Tribune board had little choice 
but to serve the dynasty. It 
showed its doubts about Joe in a 
minor way by naming his more 
level-headed sister, Emelyn 
Jewett (whose husband was the 
paper’s chief counsel), as 
publisher. 

The task confronting Young 
Joe would have given most men 
pause. The Senator’s politics dur- 
ing the "60s had come back to 
haunt the paper in the °70s. The 
hysterical reporting on blacks, 


the editorial | 
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crime and violence, and other 
aspects of city life had helped 
accelerate whites’ suburban 
exodus. Only 20 per cent of the 
paper’s readership was now in 
Oakland. Yet instead of capitaliz- 
ing on this trend, the Senator had 
cut back on suburban coverage to 
finance his technological renova- 
tion of the paper. It had been a 
poor economy. Under J.R., the 
Trib had been so omnipresent in 
the East Bay suburbs that small 
weeklies in Hayward, El Cerrito, 
and other towns had been almost 
smothered. In recent years, 
however, these papers had been 
able to go daily, and the Trib had 
virtually ceded the southern part 
of Alameda County to the 
bumptious San Jose Mercury. 

Young Joe might have followed 
his grandfather’s example and 
hired the best newspaper people 
money could buy. Instead, he 
seized this final chance to prove 
himself to his father’s skeptical 
ghost by doing everything him- 
self. He took over advertising and 
circulation, assigned stories, and 
wrote editorials. His first days 
were marked by endless meetings 
featuring his long harangues. 
These opportunities for self-dra- 
matization were what he enjoyed 
most about the job. 

In private life, he was a frustra- 
ted entertainer. There was 
nothing he liked better than get- 
ting on stage somewhere with a 
straw hat and cane and doing a 
shuffle-off-to-Buffalo, or donning 
tweeds and doing a too-lengthy 
impersonation of Terry-Thomas, 
whom he vaguely resembled. A 
perennial attraction at the Bohe- 
mian Club, the Bay Area’s major 
haunt for business and society, he 
wanted to import some of this 
spirit—‘‘show biz,” he called it— 
into the paper. ‘‘It was part of his 
frequently stated notion that 
papers don’t have to be dull,”’ says 
one staffer. ‘‘Joe had ideas about 
anew, with it paper that would turn 
people on. This didn’t sound too 
bad, but soon we came to under- 
stand that what he had in mind 
was a metropolitan version of 
Daily Variety; that Joe was some- 
one who considered People the 
most excellent periodical in the 
English language.” 

Young Joe began the process of 
‘‘jazzing up’’ the Tribune. 














Young Joe: Assumed the publisher's chair in 1974 and fiddled while his 
grandfather's dynasty crumbled. 





Editorials became cloyingly style- 
conscious although their content 
didn’t change. The paper’s 
makeup was brightened, boxes 
and overlines crowding each 
other for space. Young Knowland 
hired an ad agency to come up 
with radio spots that were like 
corny variations on the old Laugh- 
In blackouts, each culminating 


with the tag line: “‘It’s in the 77ib/” 


He named his mother, Helen (a 





frustrated novelist who published 
one book on illicit love in Wash- 
ington, Madam Baltimore [1949] 
before the Senator censored her 
career), as the paper’s book edi- 
tor. 

The staff felt that the changes 
came not from any very clear pic- 
ture of what the paper should be, 
but from a personality that was 
quintessentially capricious. ‘‘Joe 
is always changing his mind,”’ one 





former Tribune writer says. *‘He’s 
like the proverbial rhino who dis- | 
mounts in the middle of the act of 
love and wanders off to start graz- 
ing somewhere.” In 1975, he 
ordered a new section called ‘‘Rap 
Up,” staffing it with two young 
reporters and an older editor. The 
idea was to do the ‘“‘with it’ youth 
culture. But when the section did 
a feature on a bosomy local black 
singer named Mama Knows, 
Knowland became annoyed. (‘‘It 
became clear that his idea of ‘hip’ 
youth,’ the ex-employee says, 
‘‘was a combination of Piedmont 
debutantes and the Up with Peo- 
ple singers.’’) He killed the sec- 
tion immediately. 

In 1974, Knowland endorsed 
radical East Bay Congressman 
Ron Dellums. It was not because 
of any particular faith in his 
politics, but because he felt the 
gesture might be an attention-get- 
ter. Although winning no new 
friends, the act outraged remain- 
ing Trib loyalists in town and 
solidified Young Joe’s growing 
reputation for erratic behavior. 

Any rumor about him was au- 
tomatically believable. When 
newsstand prices went up, the 
apocryphal story went around the 
paper that the decision had come 
out of a meeting Knowland held 
with his advisors in which he 
asked them to pull the coins out 
of their pockets and count them, 
finding there were more quarters 
than anything else, and making up 
his mind on this basis. It is not 
apocryphal, however, that the 
new price of 25 cents cut news- 
stand circulation by 50 per cent in 
one stroke. 

He issued an edict saying that 
the fold on the newsstand copies 
must henceforth occur just below 
the headline so that deadbeats 
would not be able to read the first 
paragraph of the lead story for 
free. He rode a tricycle in the of- 
fice to chagrin the old fogies he 
felt were subverting the new 
blithe spirit he was trying to instill. 
With each new gimmick, morale 
dipped further. There was 
mutinous resentment of his 
whimsy. The board of directors 
had no more reason to be pleased 
than the employees. Circulation 
dropped below 160,000. Profits, 
which had been $400,000 as late 
as 1971 when the Senator was 
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installing his expensive software, 
sank to $144,000 in 1975. 

Yet Joe’s undoing came not 
from his inadequacies as a jour- 
nalist, but from the old legacy of 
anxiety that had composted inside 
the family since Russ’s death. The 
flash-point came in relations with 
Joe’s 32-year-old cousin, Jay. As 
Russ’s son, Jay (his full name was 
Joseph R. Knowland III; Young 
Joe was Joseph W. Knowland) 
had inherited the dynastic name 
but no great expectations for 
advancement in the family busi- 
ness. As if guilty for the easy 
triumph over his brother, the 
Senator had made Jay his ward 
when he was growing up, getting 
him cut of more than one scrape 
with the police during his wild 
teenage years and trying to pro- 
vide him with some make-work 
job at the paper to keep him out of 
trouble. But Jay seemed more 
interested in the high-stakes gin 
rummy games he played with cro- 
nies. It was rumored that he had 
left numerous markers scattered 
throughout town. 

In the shakeup following the 
Senator’s suicide, Jay saw himself 
as someone to be considered in 
the discussions about the newspa- 
per’s future. The 20 per cent of 
the paper’s stock he and his sister 
Penny inherited (J.R. had given 
20 per cent to each of his three 
children, Russ, Bill, and their 
sister Eleanor) made them major 
stockholders. Young Joe and 
Emelyn, on the other hand, had 
only fractional ownership, their 
patrimony having financed their 
father’s May-December romance. 
Yet now Joe had the large salary 
and perks within the paper and 
Jay had nothing, least of all divi- 
dends. It was a contrast that did 
not sit well. 

There was a conference be- 
tween the cousins at which these 
subjects were discussed. Jay did 
not really want power. Joe could 
have bought him off by giving 
him an executive position and the 
money that went with it; instead, 
he gave him the seignorial man- 
ner. One staffer recalls, ‘‘Basically 
Joe proposed a training program 
for Jay. He said he’d be glad to 
‘run him through the chairs,’ and 
all that. The message was clear: 
hang in there, kid, and in 10 or 15 
years you'll know as much about 











is 


Jay: Forced the sale of the empire. 








this business as I do. You'll be a 
candidate to take over when I 
retire.”” 

Joe was unable to see that he 
was looking down the barrel of a 
gun whose itchy trigger-finger Jay 
had become. After being treated 
with contempt, Jay had realized 
that the only way he would get 
any money out of the paper was 
by selling his stock. He began to 
foment unrest among other 
stockholders. His sister was 
responsive. So was his aunt 
Eleanor. By late 1976, Jay had 
gotten a majority of the 
stockholders on his side to form a 
cabal and begin looking for a 
buyer. 


End Of A Dynasty 


The first public knowledge of 
the internecine war on the Tri- 
bune’s board came in December, 
1976, when Joe and Emelyn went 
into court to get an injunction 
prohibiting the consummation of 
a sale. Afterwards, there was a 
period of maneuvering. Joe tried 
to raise money to buy the paper 
for himself, but the reputation for 
bizarre behavior he had accumu- 
lated during his brief tenure as 
editor scared off potential back- 
ers. Early this year the board offi- 
cially ordered Mrs. Jewett to 
begin the search for a buyer. 

The paper’s employees were 
naturally concerned about their 
future, especially when they heard 
that the German publisher Otto 
Mueller was interested in the pro- 
perty and had scheduled a visit to 











the office. He did tour the Tower 
and stopped to speak to some of 
the workers. Heavily bearded and 
wearing a beret pulled down low 
over his ears, he spoke in a thick 
accent as he asked their opinions 
about the paper’s operation. He 
seemed especially anxious to find 
out what they thought of their 
boss. ‘‘Vass ist de opinion you 
holt auf dis Mister Knowland?”’ 
Those familiar with him were 
quick to recognize Young Joe 
himself behind Herr Mueller’s 
disguise, but others didn’t and 
blurted out their misgivings about 
the current editor. 

A confidential memo of a con- 
ference between Mrs. Jewett and 
lawyers early in February showed 
what prospective buyers were 
being offered. The Trib’s assets 
included the press building, plant, 
and 20-story Tower; $200,000 in 
cash; $700,000 in securities; an 
executive parking lot in down- 
town Oakland and a garage servic- 
ing the paper’s trucks and autos. 
The total came to roughly $6 
million. Miraculously, the paper 
was debt-free. 

The New York Times and the Los 
Angeles Times were both tempted. 
But for a variety of internal 
reasons and a keen perception of 
the problems the Tribune faced, 
neither decided to bid. They were 
followed by the Michigan-based 
Panax chain, Gannett, and others 
who decided the price was too 
high and the risk too great. 
Finally, in April, there was a bid 
from Combined Communications 
Corporation, a large television, 
radio, and outdoor advertising 
firm which had purchased the 
Cincinnati Enquirer in 1976. CCC 
was a young corporation on the 
move. Its last year’s profits, Jay 
Knowland and his allies on the 
board were pleased to note, were 
$16.3 million on $211 million 
sales, up nearly 25 per cent over 
the previous year. The sale was 
announced in May and approved 
in June. The price was $17.8 
million cash. 

All the time the Knowland 
heirs. were squabbling over the 
paper, there was, as if by recipro- 
cal motion, something amounting 
to a seismic change taking place in 
the Oakland city government. In 
early May, as the CCC deal was in 
the final stages of negotiation, 





voters went to the polls and 
elected a new mayor, former 
federal judge Lionel Wilson. For 
years the leading black social and 
political figure in the city, Wilson 
was backed by a coalition ranging 
from the AFL-CIO to the Black 
Panther Party. Still smarting from 
the flak generated by the endorse- 
ment of Dellums, Young Joe had 
backed Wilson’s opponent. Yet 
compared to the political in-fight- 
ing of his grandfather and father, 
the backing was little more than a 
gesture. Mary Moore, new city 
councilwoman elected on the 
Wilson slate, says: ‘‘Our side 
heard that at one point the down- 
town business interests went to 
the Tribune as they had for years 
and said, ‘Well, Joe, who’s going 
to be on the slate this year?’ He 
said, ‘How the hell should I 
know?’ When Bill died, there was 
nobody left to run the establish- 
ment. That’s one reason we made 
“a 

Wilson’s job is large, almost 
Sisyphean: to stop the hemor- 
rhage of white, middle-class resi- 
dents and businesses out of the 
city; to build a representative 
multi-racial government that 
expresses the city’s true identity. 
The Trib has a new publisher, G. 
Gordon Strong, former chairman 
of the board of the large Thom- 
son Newspaper Group. Snecula- 
tion now centers on who will be 
named editor and whether or not 
the paper should switch to a 
morning delivery and go head to 
head with the powerful San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. But the real ques- 
tions that must sooner or later be 
asked are more profound: can the 
Tribune serve the community it 
has grown used to bullying, can it 
accommodate itself to the 
changes in Oakland? 

The Knowlands’ power is gone 
now, along with the era they 
sought to perpetuate after its term 
was past—gentle Fourth of July 
celebrations in the shadow of the 
Lake Merrit bandstand; crowded 
department stores on Broadway 
bustling with happy customers; 
policy meetings among the elite in 
a small room in the west wing of 
the courthouse building. What 
remains is the newspaper and the 
city—both of which the Know- 
lands owned for a while—their 
fate still entwined. % 
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It Took The Media 
To Keep The Government Honest. 


But It Takes MorE 
To Keep The Media Honest. 


What if the news reporters, TV commentators, 
gossip columnists and media gurus who helped write 
the Watergate story did as thorough a job investigat- 
ing their own business? 

What if Woodward and Bernstein found a Deep 
Throat somewhere in the bowels of the Times? 

Or if Barbara Walters put Barbara Walters under 
the microscope? 

That’s the kind of thing that happens each month 
in the pages of MORE, the Media Magazine. 

MORE covers the media like the media itself covers 
a big story. By looking for sources and listening and 
digging and watching every word and reading be- 
tween the lines. By getting behind the scenes and into 
the back rooms and conference rooms, providing the 
stories behind the stories you get and the stories be- 
hind the stories you never get. 

At MORE, we get media people to tell us lees 
they’d never tell anyone else. And we get the very 
people who report, comment and advertise to write 
things about reporting, commentating and advertising 
they could never write anywhere else. 

For example we’ve explored a family feud at the 
Times that may have been responsible for Daniel P. 
Moynihan becoming a U.S. Senator. We examined 
the power of a handful of editors at Time and News- 
week to create and destroy rock stars overnight. We 
interviewed the controversial Los Angeles Times re- 
porter who said that journalists should ‘“‘lie, cheat, 
steal or bribe to get their story.”” And MORE ran the 
Nora Ephron media column that Esquire killed and 
the profile of Rupert Murdoch that New York 
wouldn’t run. 

We’ ve given the business to the news business, ad- 
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vertising, movies, publishing and the entire commun- 
ications industry. And don’t think they haven’t star- 
ted watching their words a little more closely now 
that they know someone else is. 

So if you subscribe to the idea that someone 
should be watching the media like the media watches 
everyone else, subscribe to MORE. 
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THE WORST DAY 
IN THE LIFE OF 





JIMMY BRESLIN 


‘Daily News’ Columnist Haunted 


By Pen Pal, Son of Sam 





‘“‘The whole town has gone nuts!” 





The following article about Jimmy Breslin and Son of Sam was written in 
July, before the murder of Stacy Moskowitz and the capture of David 
Berkowitz, the man believed to be the .44-caliber killer. 

Since those two events, the New York City press—Jimmy Breslin 
included—has spilled more ink than for any other psychopath since George 
Metesky, the ‘‘Mad Bomber.”’ Like the Mad Bomber, Son of Sam sold a lot 
of newspapers. And, like the man who terrorized New York in the 1950s, 
Son of Sam read a lot of newspapers. Metesky corresponded regularly with 
the Journal American under the pseudonym ‘‘F.P.”’ (for fair play). David 
Berkowitz began a similar correspondence with his favorite columnist, 
Jimmy Breslin, in June. He also reportedly kept a clipping file of his exploits. 

It is too early to know to what extent the alleged killer was shooting for an 
audience, to what extent the press egged him on. Did Breslin’s decision to 
publish Sam’s letter feed the killer’s ego? Or did it establish a link—as 
Breslin maintained in his August 11 column, the day after the arrest—that 
helped lead to his capture? Did Breslin’s July 28 column about the 
possibility of Sam striking again on the anniversary of his first murder put 
ideas into the killer’s head, as The New Yorker magazine later claimed? 
Or was Breslin merely writing about what was on everyone’s lips? 

A man who kills six women over a period of a year and is the object of a 
massive police hunt is certainly a legitimate news story. It is also the kind of 
story tabloids are built on: one hand writing down what the police say, the 
other on the cash register. As a columnist for the Daily News, Breslin gave 
his readers what they wanted and more. But his performance has raised 
some serious ethical questions about the press—not the least of whick is his 
writing of a fictionalized account of the Son of Sam case with Dick Schaap 
for a reported $350,000 advance. 

— The Editors 
BY DENIS HAMILL 

These days, every day is the worst day in Jimmy Breslin’s life. 

So today is no exception. If anything, it is worse than the worst. It is 
Monday, June 27, the day after Son of Sam’s attack on a young couple 
with a .44-caliber Bulldog revolver on a dark street in the borough of 
Queens, New York City. 

Breslin thumps into his seventh-floor office at the Daily News at 
10:30 a.m. His blue-striped tie is undone and his white collar is open. 
He is very hung over, and his face looks like it was used to catch fly 
balls the previous night. His eyes are like radishes, and he is running 
his short, chubby fingers through his thick, graying hair and mopping 
his face with them, trying to summon more blood to his brain. 

‘This is the worst fuckin’ day of my life,’’ Breslin yells as he walks 
past his secretary. ‘‘The only thing that is gonna cure this one is a 
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bucketful of number ten macaronis with the filletto de pomadoro 
sauce like Fat Thomas eats with all the prosciutto and the clams and 
the toasted fuckin’ garlic bread and all the rest of that shit. Boy, I’m 
tellin’ you I could eat the whole bucketful right now with the perfor- 
mance I gave last night. I don’t know why I go drinkin’ in a Chinese 
restaurant, eatin’ all of them fuckin’ rice noodles, and pourin’ the 
Scotch on top of the white wine. It’s definitely the worst fuckin’ day of 
my life. ..I’m ra... 

The phone rings and Breslin snatches it up. 

‘*Yeah,”’ Breslin says. ‘‘No, I’m the copyboy. What can I do for 
you? Oh, you saw the killer in your dream, hah? Good, go back to 
sleep and ask him his name and address and call me back later. I’m 
trying to make a living here and I’m just about doing it, guhbye.”’ 
Slam. His secretary is standing over him asking him what he wants to 
eat. 

“Boy, I could eat them fuckin’ number ten macaronis like the Fat 
Man,” he says as he mops his face again. ‘‘Gimme a grilled cheese, | 
three Sankas, and a pack of Dino cigars like I like to smoke them.” 

The phones are lighting up again. The ringing appears to tear the 
tissues of Breslin’s brain. He snatches up the phones one at a time. His 
side of the conversation is always the same. 

“*Yeah, whadda you want? Yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah, yeah. | 
Terrific. Guhbye.” 

He looks up from the phone, his glasses resting on his forehead. 

“Her brother-in-law is Son of Sam.”’ 

Another call. 

‘*She says it has to be an Armenian because of the way he crosses | 
his t’s.”” 

Another. 

‘*He says it has to be a shipping clerk.”’ 

This goes on for three hours. In that time the callers have told 
Breslin that Son of Sam must be a state trooper named Sampson, a 
Jew because of the way he spells Beelzebub, a parochial schoolteacher 
who must have tried to put the make on one of the female students 
but was rejected, someone who works in a car wash where he spots all 
the victims, a priest, a rabbi, and a sewer worker. 

‘“‘These people with the dearies [read theories], I’m tellin’ you it’s 
nuts,”’ he says. ‘“‘The biggest story in town is not Son of Sam himself. 
It’s the fuckin’ unanimous insanity of the fuckin’ general populace. 
All these poor bastards who are dyin’ of boredom in all of them of- 
fices and in the house with the kids who don’t have anything better to 
do than sit down and dream up dearies about how to catch Sam. 
That’s the big story. The whole town, all the citizens, have gone 
fuckin’ nuts, I’m tellin’ you. And every one of them prefaces the call 























Phone calls from amateur sleuths, Dino cigars, hangovers, and number ten 
macaronis. 





with the same phrase: ‘This isn’t a kook or a crank call, but I think I 
know who he is . . .’ And the worst part is that any one of them 
could be right so I just pass the information to the cops. I must send a 
full box of letters and phone messages over to homicide every week.” 

Breslin is the only person Son of Sam has communicated with 
directly. Breslin received the now famous letter from the killer June 5, 
and has been cocooned by the phenomenon ever since. Two of the 
shootings have occurred within a six-block radius of his Queens 
home. 

‘*Hello from the gutters of NYC, which are filled with dog manure, 
vomit, stale wine, urine, and blood,’ Son of Sam wrote to Breslin. 
The killer told Breslin that he is a regular reader of his column and 
finds him highly informative. ‘‘But I am still here like a spirit roaming 
the night. Thirsty, hungry, seldom stopping to rest; anxious to please 
Sam.” 

Breslin, in one of his many columns on the killer, wrote: ‘‘He’s the 
only person I know who understands the proper use of the semi- 
colon.”” 

To which a writer friend of Breslin’s recently remarked: ‘‘Jimmy 
doesn’t have to understand the proper use of the semicolon. He writes 
simple declarative sentences. He learned how to write them from 
studying his collection agency letters.” 

Breslin claims he expected a communication from Son of Sam 
before the letter arrived. He had his secretary combing through the 
mail carefully. 

“I knew he would write me,’’ Breslin says. ‘‘I knew he would 
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because he reflects the general level of my readership. Hey, don’t 
laugh. This isn’t funny. This guy is killing people—young girls, 
beautiful young girls. I wish he would write to me again. One of the 
cops on the case called me up and said to me that he writes better than 
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most guys on the police force. I said, ‘Fuck the police force, he writes 


better than most of the reporters in the city.’ ”” 


After the conversation with the cop, Breslin was said to have | 


walked around the city room of the News, pointing to reporters and 
exclaiming, ‘‘Son of Sam writes better than you and you know it.” 


‘‘I told Mike O'Neill [editor of the News] that the best way to catch | 
Son of Sam was to offer him a job as a reporter on the paper,”’ Breslin | 


says. ‘‘We could put him down in the police shack with Paddy Doyle. 
That would make some pair. That would have the cops crazy. 

‘*l asked this same cop I talked with what he would do if he met Son 
of Sam face to face. He said, ‘I’d give him a chance to draw.” I said, 
‘What if he don’t draw?’ He said, “Well, I'd kill him, but he’d still have 
had a chance to draw.’ 


‘*Nobody knows anything about Son of Sam at all really. Even the 
cops and the shrinks are coming up with weirder dearies than the nut 


jobs on the phones. I think he must be one of our own, Irish, because 
he’s killin’ more Italians than anyone else. He’s shot nine Italians. I 
just hope the guys with the white shoes don’t start hangin’ people on 
picket fences because they don’t like the looks of some poor bastard’s 
eyes or because he drives a mustard-colored car. You know, don’t 
laugh, that’s a real possibility. Jesus, this fuckin’ hangover is . . .”” 
The phone rings again. Breslin goes through the same routine as 
earlier and slams down the phone again. ‘‘That guy swears it must be 
his Army sergeant from Korea. I’m tellin’ you with all these calls I 





need a...a...anew fuckin’ head! A BRAND NEW FUCKIN’ HEAD!” 


He slugs cold coffee and rubs his bloodshot eyes. 
He finally rolls a sheet of paper into his Olympia typewriter. (He 


doesn’t use an Olivetti like it says in the ads.) This is how Jimmy | 


Breslin types: BAM, SLAM, BANG, BANG, BANG, KABOOM, 
BANG, SLAM. And then tears what he has written out of the 
machine, balls it, flings it at the glass partition and walks out of his of- 
fice. 

“It’s all over,”’ Breslin yells. “‘I’'m old, I’m fat, I’m over the hill, 


nobody reads the shit I write. I belong in pajamas watchin’ The Price Is | 


Right all afternoon, eatin’ Raisinettes, and sluggin’ some kind of diet 


soda shit. I gotta give up drinkin’. Today. When I went home last 
night, they had the house locked up like the fuckin’ Bastille. Son of | 
Sam would need a tank to get in there. I banged and banged on the | 


door but none of the kids or my wife would answer the door. It was 
like a reprieve because I had to stagger up the block to the saloon to 
make the phone call to get into the house. I didn’t make the call until 
an hour and a half after I got into the bar.” 

He yanks the bifocals off the bridge of his nose and walks defiantly 
back to his typewriter. He sits down and rolls the paper into the 
machine again. He clamps the glasses onto the peak of his nose again 
and begins to write. Slam. Bang. Boom. As Breslin writes he talks out 
loud to himself. He once remarked that he writes for the people who 
move their lips when they read. Breslin does this too. But when he 
writes he actually talks the story aloud like this: 

‘**The detective walked down the street . . . nah, fuck it,”’ he says 
as he backspaces and x’s out the last word. ‘‘Make it the avenue, it 
makes it sound bigger, right? Yeah, avenue. The detective walked 
down the avenue. That’s better.” 

This, too, he yanks out of the machine and tosses on the floor. On 
the fifth try he likes his lead better, but he has already spoken more 
words than all his rogue friends put together have to any grand jury. 

Hangovers, weight worry, and blabber of getting old aside, Breslin 
still is a thorough professional. He puts out three columns a week 
which sometimes interferes with his drinking. A recent survey by the 
Daily News indicated that, with 59 per cent of the News’ four million 
readers, Breslin is the widest-read columnist in town. It was Breslin 
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who revived the ‘‘look-see’’ New 
York column at the Herald Tri- 
bune in 1963. His column opened 
the way for other columnists at 
competing papers. 

He has been in the newspaper 
business since he was 18 when he 
worked as a copyboy for the Long 
Island Press for $18 a week 
(according to him). He doesn’t 
take kindly to insults. But Breslin 
likes to insult himself, revel in his 
own physical misfortunes (over- 
weight, too many cigars, too 
many nights on the town) to 
propel him into his work. The 
Irish Catholics have a knack for 
sublimating guilt into excellent 
work. But when someone else 
insults him he flies off the handle, 
as he did when Newsweek referred 
to him as ‘‘the Daily News’ portly 
man_-of-the-streets -and -saloons”’ 
in a feature story about Son of 
Sam. 

‘That fuckin’ Kosner [editor of 
Newsweek], he called me up that 
dere guy, and offered me a lot of 
money to write a long article 
about Son of Sam. I told him I'd 
think about it. When we talked 
again, I sez no, because, like I told 
him, I didn’t think it would be 
good for me to do it because it 
would look like I was obsessed 
with the story. 

**So when the story comes out 
they, in effect, say that I’m a fat 
Irish drunk instead of saying I’m 
this wonderful, articulate, percep- 
tive, brilliant journalist for the 





biggest fuckin’ paper in the 
nation. Well fuck him, that 
Kosner. Ill get even. I'll write 
about him back. Ill get right 
down to bigotry in the lead. I'll 
talk about how big his fuckin’ 
nose is. That’s all. I'll get even. 
You have to. Everybody else 
does.”’ 

The desk next to Breslin’s typ- 
ing table looks like it was on the 
receiving end of a dump truck. 
Amongst the clutter are hundreds 
of letters from readers, almost 
every one in reference to Son of 
Sam. There are also photostats of 
the letter the killer wrote to 
Breslin. The letters from the 
readers are mostly theoretical in 
nature—how to catch Sam, what 
his identity might be. Some are 
about long-gone lovers and 
friends who must be the man. 
There are some perverted letters, 
too, such as the one signed ‘‘Fans 
of Sam,” in which the author 
gleefully roots for the killer and 
hopes he kills more and more. 

‘*‘Like I said,’’ Breslin 
remarks. ‘“‘It reflects the level of 
my readership.” 

Deadline at the News for the 
columnists is 4 p.m. It is 3:30, and 
Breslin is on take five of his eight- 
page story. A copyboy is sent in to 
pester Breslin for copy. 

‘*Please, hah, it’s the worst day 
of my life,’ Breslin tells the 
copyboy. ‘‘Get me two Sankas 
and I'll love you for a son. I'll buy 
you a drink.” Breslin pulls out a 





pocketful of change and dumps it 
on the table. ‘‘There, that’s the 
whole bankroll. Big-shot reporter 
and all I got is change. Go next 
door aid get greens off Pete 
Hamill. He’s got all the money. I 
don’t make any money. I got six 
kids and a wife and I take car ser- 
vice everywhere so I’m broke. 
And bring me in one of those 
green vouchers for the mad 
money. Tell Sam Roberts [City 
Editor of the News] I need money 
and tell him it’s the worst day of 
my entire life.”’ 

Breslin is punishing the 
typewriter now, trying to put his 
fingers through the keys. The 
paper he is typing on is punctured 
with holes where the o’s should 
be. 

When the copyboy returns with 
the two Sankas he tells Breslin 
that Sam Roberts said he can’t get 
a money voucher until the col- 
umn is in. Breslin rolls his eyes in 
his head the same way he does 
when he’s taking calls from 





readers about Son of Sam. But 
that statement makes Breslin 
work even faster, the words pour- 
ing out in torrents. He finally gets 
the copy in at 5:05 p.m. Now he 
wants his voucher for money 
from Sam Roberts. When Breslin 
learns that the cashier is gone for 
the day he goes berserk. Charging 
through the city room, he over- 
turns chairs, kicks waste baskets, 
throws papers in the air, shouts 
obscenities, and threatens to blow 
up the building. 

Roberts, half amused, begins a 
frantic collection to calm Breslin 
down. Once Breslin gets his 
money he starts for the exit. He 
has lived another day under the 
weight of Son of Sam, amateur 
sleuths, crackpots, bloodthirsty 
fans of the killer. As he walks 
toward the elevators, someone 
asks him if he’s going to get that 
big bucket of number ten 
macaronis. ‘‘Nah,”’ Breslin says, 
“I’m on a diet. I’m goin’ for a 
drink.” 2 
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Carter Says Jordan 
Damages Hopes Of Poor 





Will Jimmy ever visit the South Bronx? 
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Vernon Jordan: Target of Carter's wrath. 





BY AARON LATHAM 

Jimmy Carter seems to have 
laid down an eleventh command- 
ment: Thou shalt not criticize J. C. 

The President issued this com- 
mandment in late July during a 
meeting with Vernon Jordan, the 
head of the Urban League, 
shortly after Jordan had criticized 
Carter for not keeping the pro- 
mises he had made to the poor 
during the campaign. It was as 
though the President were telling 
Jordan that he had committed a 
sin by not having faith. 

At a recent White House brief- 
ing, Rex Granum, the deputy 
Presidential press secretary (Jody 
Powell’s understudy), told re- 
porters about Carter’s meeting 
with Jordan. 

“In that meeting,’”’ Granum 
said, ‘‘the President expressed a 
feeling . . . that the President, the 
Cabinet, and the Democratic 
Congress all have genuine 
interest in poor people and that 
Statements that argue to the contrary 
are damaging to the hopes and 


, 
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aspirations of those poor people...” 
A reporter asked, ‘‘Can you tell 
us why statements to the contrary 
are damaging to the aspirations of 
poor people?”’ 
Granum said, 


‘‘Because it 
destroys . . . it damages the faith 
on the part of those people that 
the President is trying to help...” 

That is a very Baptist statement. 
For the Baptist Church preaches 
that you can be forgiven for 
almost anything—anything but 
not having faith. Evidently God 
simply cannot stand nonbelievers. 
And Carter seems to feel the 
same way. According to Baptist 
dogma, to be saved you must first 
have faith. Good works and all 
the rest come later. So perhaps 
Carter really does believe con- 
sciously —or subconsciously —that 
if he is going to help The Poor 
they must first believe in him. 
After all, this is simply a variation 
on a theme he was taught every 
Sunday of his life. 

‘I am just wondering,’ a re- 
porter said, ‘“‘how did the admin- 
istration come to the decision. to 
reveal what was told to Mr. Jor- 
dan today?”’ 





**l asked what I might say about 
that conversation,’’ Granum 
replied, ‘‘and it was relayed to 
me.”” 

**By?” 

‘**The President.” 

So Jimmy Carter himself had 
told his deputy press secretary to 
go out there and tell the world not 
to undermine the faith of poor 
people. For if the poor lost their 
faith, they could not be saved by 
the Carter administration. Unless 
the commandments were laid 
down plainly, people might break 
them without realizing the conse- 
quences. 

But why did the poor have to 
believe before the President could 
save them? Because if they did 
not have faith in him they would 
not be worth saving. Which 
perhaps helps to explain the 
following exchange at the White 
House briefing. 

A reporter said, ‘“‘Rex, what 
was the President’s reaction to the 
suggestion that he go to the South 
Bronx or to some urban ghetto 
areas to symbolize his concern?” 

Granum said, *‘We do not anti- 
cipate there being such a trip.” 

‘“‘Why not? Why doesn’t he 
consider doing that since he is cer- 
tainly mindful of the uses of sym- 
bolism in other areas?” 

“I think the President is very 
sensitive to and certainly under- 
stands the problems in the inner 
city. And it is not clear in my own 
mind how such a trip might serve 
for him to better understand 
those problems. Our administra- 
tion has taken a number of steps 
to try and affect them.” 

“Why, if he goes to Yazoo 
City, Rex, which is out in the 
country, and Clinton, which is out 
in the country, and stays with 
white people, why won’t he go to 
the South Bronx and stay with 
black people?” 

“The President feels that he 
does have an understanding of 
what the problems are in these 
| a 

““Undoubtedly he understood 
the problems of Mississippi and 
he understood the problems of 
Massachusetts. But he went to 
country places and he stayed with 
white people. Now, Rex, he 
understands both Mississippi and 
Massachusetts. Why doesn’t he 
go and stay with a black family in 
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South Bronx, as suggested?” 

“I think I have answered as | 
best I can.” 

“At one time Vice President 
Agnew got a lot of criticism when | 
he was asked a similar question | 
and he said, ‘When you have seen 
one slum, you have seen them 
a ” 

Perhaps Carter did not want to 
visit the inner city because he felt 
the inhabitants of the inner city 
had fallen from grace. They—or 
at least their spokesman—had 
renounced the faith. Perhaps it 
was this fall that Carter could not 
forgive. For the only thing worse 
than a faithless person is a person 
who once had the faith and lost it. 
A person like Vernon Jordan. 
And perhaps a lot of other black 
people, the black people who had 
been Carter’s margin of victory. 

A reporter asked a good ques- 
tion: ‘“‘Does the President feel 
that the Los Angeles Times, for 
example, has damaged the aspira- 
tions of poor people when they 
described as shameful the Presi- | 
dent’s support of denying Federal | 
funding of abortions for the poor? 
Does he feel that The Washington 
Post was shameful when it 
published yesterday a large ad 
with several questions, one in par- | 
ticular, ‘Does the President think | 
it is moral to force a mother of six | 
children who are underfed to bear | 
yet another child that she knows | 
she cannot adequately care for?’ 

. ..Does he feel this is damaging?” | 
Granum said, ‘‘I haven’t heard 
him offer any comments on either 

of those publications.” 

Or what about James Wooten, 
The New York Times reporter who 
wrote that Jimmy Carter was 
reclusive and brutally brusque 
with his staff? Was Wooten’s 
story damaging to the hopes and 
aspirations of the White House 
staff? And was Carter so upset 
about the story because Wooten 
was a Southerner? Had the 
Southern President expected faith 
from a fellow Southerner? Had 
Wooten, too, fallen from grace. 

Perhaps the President con- 
sidered the Jordans and the 
Wootens of this world to be false 
prophets. Destroyers of the faith. 
Heretics. Damning not only 
themselves but others. They 
weren't exactly anti-Christs, but 
they were anti-J.C.’s. & 
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Says Press Accuses Him 
Of ‘Purloining’ Pike Report 





Ex-CBS man challenges ‘New Republic.’ 


Wide World 


1 
Daniel Schorr testifying before the House Ethics Committee in September, 
1976: The press was less forgiving than the government. 





BY DANIEL SCHORR 

During the months-long con- 
troversy generated by The Village 
Voice’s publication in February, 
1976, of the suppressed House 
Intelligence Committee report, I 
found myself viewing part of the 
press with dismay, from the other 
side of the barricade. It seemed to 
me that the principal issue of dis- 
closure vs. secrecy was being 
overshadowed, with damage to 
our common cause, by peripheral 
and trivial matters, such as per- 
sonal problems within CBS, prior 
allegations of abrasiveness, and 
my admittedly inept arrange- 
ments for transmittal of the Pike 
report, including a misguided 
effort to preserve my own 
anonymity in the hope of provid- 
ing an additional layer of protec- 
tion for my source. 

Press criticism receded and the 
issue seemed to come into better 
focus when the House Ethics 
Committee summoned me to an 
open hearing on September 15, 
1976, threatening me nine times 
with prosecution for contempt of 
Congress for my refusal to dis- 
close my source. I emerged 
unjailed, if not unscathed, from 
my encounter with Congress, in a 
mood for detente generally, and 
especially with my press col- 
leagues. Ready to bury the past, I 
resigned from CBS News and 
went off to lecture, serve a brief 
stint as Regents Professor at the 





Daniel Schorr, a former CBS corres- 
pondent who resigned in September, 
1976, is the author of Clearing the 
Air to be published by Houghton 
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University of California at 
Berkeley, and assemble my 
experiences in a book. 

To my dismay, the episode of 
the ‘‘Pike Papers,”’ closed as far 
as the government is concerned, 
seems still open as far as a part of 
the press is concerned. There 
have been comments, grossly 
unfair, if not downright 
defamatory, which go far beyond 
anything imputed to me at the 
height of the government investi- 


gations. 

After several months of 
investigation, the House Ethics 
Committee did not question my 
statement that, although I con- 
templated asking any publisher 
profiting from publication of the 
Pike report to make a voluntary 
contribution to a journalists’ legal 
defense fund, I never contem- 
plated any personal profit. While 
concluding, in its final report, that 
my action, from the viewpoint of 
national security, was ‘‘reprehen- 
sible,’ the Ethics Committee did 
not suggest any illegal act on my 
part. 

The Justice Department, which 
announced, at an early stage, that 
it was looking into the possibility 
of a violation of some statute, did 
not find any after what was 
apparently a long search. It was 
not until April 6, 1977—almost 
fourteen months after the 
event—that the Justice Depart- 
ment was willing to advise me of- 
ficially of the end of its investiga- 
tion. Assistant Attorney General 
Benjamin R. Civiletti, chief of the 
Criminal Division, wrote, ‘‘Our 
investigation of this matter has 





now been completed and we do 





not contemplate taking further 
action in this case at this time.”’ 

A couple of magazines have 
been less willing than a couple of 
branches of government to 
absolve me of crime. 

In October, 1976, TV Guide 
published an article by its editorial 
director, Merrill Panitt, 
headlined, ‘‘First Amendment 
No License to Steal.’ Panitt 
wrote, ‘“‘Isn’t it time the First 
Amendment was recognized as a 
right that entails responsibility 
rather than a license to steal?’’ 
Elsewhere in his article, the maga- 
zine’s editorial chief said, ‘‘The 
money Schorr received from the 
left-leaning Village Voice went to 
the Reporters’ Committee for 
Freedom of the Press.”’ 

I wrote TV Guide complaining 
of ‘‘false and defamatory state- 
ments.’’ Sworn testimony had es- 
tablished, I noted, that ‘‘no 
money was ever received by me, 
no money was ever intended for 
me, and no money was received 
by the Reporters’ Committee.”’ 
As to the “‘license to steal,” I 
noted that there had been no sug- 
gestion during any official 
investigation that I had obtained 
‘the document in question—itself 
free of any copyright—by any 
illegal methods.” 

Without discussion or much 
delay, TV Guide published my 
protest on its letters-to-the-editor 
page, acknowledging in a note 
that I was correct on both factual 
points. As to the ‘“‘license to 
steal,’ it added that ‘‘we were 
obviously speaking figuratively, 
since it was clear from the con- 
text—in which we urged stronger 





security measures to control 
government employees who han- 
dle such reports—that the report 
was given to Mr. Schorr and that 
he did not literally steal it.”’ 

I am not sure it was all that 
obvious in the original article, but 
I was glad to have it made so. 

I have had much less success in 
obtaining redress from The New 
Republic, which, in its issue of 
May 7, 1977, printed an article by 
Henry Fairlie, titled, ‘‘The 
Harlot’s Prerogative, Continued: 
Profit Without Honor.’’ After 
some iconoclastic comments 
about the role of The New York 
Times and Washington Post in 
publishing the Pentagon Papers, 
Fairlie wrote, ‘““We have now 
come to the stage of being invited 
even to honor Daniel Schorr, who 
purloined and then commercially 
purveyed other public docu- 
ments, again resting his case on 
the ‘right to know,’ as he flies 
around the country from lecture 
fee to lecture fee, the example of 
the upstanding journalist.” 

Pleading guilty, for whatever 
relevance it might have, to having 
committed a large number of lec- 
tures, I found the other charac- 
terizations about ‘‘purloined’’ 
and ‘‘commercially purveyed”’ 
objectionable. In a letter to Martin 
Peretz, editor of The New Repub- 
lic, 1 once again noted that allega- 
tions were being made by the 
press that had not been made by 
the government and in contradic- 
tion of the public record. ‘‘In view 
of what appears to be a reckless 
disregard of the facts,’’ I said, ‘‘I 
would suggest a retraction in 
suitable form.”’ 

(continued on page 48) 
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(continued from page 46) 

There was no response to this 
letter, nor to a follow-up 
telephone call. On July 5, I wrote 
Peretz again, asking for ‘‘some 
indication of how the damaging 
error will be corrected.”’ I said, 
‘*As must be clear to you, The 
New Republic is the least likely 
candidate for a publication I 
should want to have an argument 
with ...I find it difficult to 
believe that you wish to ignore 
the injustice that Mr. Fairlie has 
perpetrated on me—and on you.” 

A reply came in a July 12 letter 
from the managing editor, 
Michael Kinsley. To avoid any 
possibility of subjective 
paraphrasing, I quote the full text: 

‘‘Marty Peretz has shown me 
your letters of May 13 and July S. 
We are not prepared to run a 
retraction. Frankly we are puzzled 
as to why you even want one. The 
verb ‘purloin’ does not imply the 
commission of a felony. It merely 
suggests the acquiring of some- 
thing to which you are not 
entitled, and clearly is in the 
realm of fair comment. However, 
since you apparently would like an 
opportunity to have your dissent 
known, we would be willing to 
publish the following statement: 

‘* ‘Tn an article on the condition 
of the American press in our issue 
of May 7, Henry Fairlie wrote of 
Daniel Schorr that he ‘‘purloined 
and then commercially pur- 
veyed . . . public documents.”’ 
Mr. Schorr objects to this descrip- 
tion of his making available to 
The Village Voice the classified re- 
port of a House committee invest- 
igating the CIA. Webster’s de- 
fines *‘purloin”’ as ‘‘to appropriate 
wrongfully and often by a breach 
of trust.’ Mr. Schorr has declined 
to reveal how he obtained the 
classified report.’ 

“If this will not satisfy you, we 
can suggest two other possibi- 
lities. We would be happy to 
publish a letter from you stating 
your objection in your own words. 
Or, alternatively, we would be 
happy to publish an article by you 
explaining exactly how you 
obtained the report in con- 
troversy. Of course in either event 
we may wish to comment.”’ 

The offer is unacceptable to me. 
The report Kinsley describes as 
‘‘classified’’ was not classified in 
any way when I received it, 





shortly after it had been approved 
for publication by a 9-4 vote of 
the Pike committee; indeed what 
snarled its release, perhaps 
forever, was that the House dis- 
covered, when it tried to classify 
the report pending White House 
Sanitization, that it had no power 
to do so. I can forgive the manag- 
ing editor of The New Republic for 
not understanding the official 
status of the Pike report; few do. 

More appalling is the position 
that The New Republic appears to 
take by sticking to its guns on 
‘*purloining”’ with the support of 
a dictionary definition. The 
implication is that, however it 
happened, obtaining and publish- 
ing the report that the House had 
decided to withhold involved a 
wrongful ‘‘appropriation’’ and 
possibly some ‘‘breach of trust.” 
Is that where this organ of liberal 
opinion really wants to come out 
on this issue? 

Most appalling of all, from a 


magazine which in the past has | 


supported protection of confiden- 
tial sources, is the implied taunt 
that I am helpless in seeking 
redress from calumny as long as I 
am unwilling to betray a source. 
For shame! 

There is more involved here, | 
think, than a personal gripe about 
fairness. There is an issue about 
what larger interests are served, 
and what larger interests are hurt, 
by such behavior. 

In the winter of 1976, the quar- 
terly, Index on Censorship, 
published in London and 
specializing in moves and tenden- 
cies towards suppression around 
the world, reviewed the Pike re- 
port controversy. It found it 
remarkable that ‘‘giants of jour- 
nalism stooped to sour grapes and 
picayune spitefulness towards a 
colleague when they should have 
been venting outrage on the 
actions of government.’’ 
Geoffrey Ryan, the /ndex editor 





who wrote the article, perceived a 
subtle form of self-censorship by 
the American press as a part of 
this process—serving the cause of 
news suppression. 

How does that work? Re- 
porters, bracing themselves for 
trouble with the government 
when they are working on sensi- 
tive stories, are less well armored 
for attacks from the press itself. 
What is a young journalist, prob- 
ing inside the government, to 
think when The New Republic, no 
less, suggests that this may repre- 
sent a wrongful appropriation of 
classified information? What 
message is being transmitted to 
the next generation of investiga- 
tive reporters if they are made to 
realize that a respected publica- 
tion may, with no evidence, save 
a figure of speech or a twisted dic- 
tionary definition, accuse them of 
stealing or purloining—and defy 
them to uncover their sources to 
prove otherwise? * 
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and Beethoven with the fair 
maiden I'd saved from a terrible 
fate. She was most grateful... 
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